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THE GROUPING OF THE POWERS. 


T the beginning of the World War there were eight Great 
Powers. At the end there were seven, for Austria- 
Hungary had disappeared. Five were in Europe, Great 

Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia; two outside, the 
United States and Japan. Four were satisfied with their share 
of the earth’s surface, the four biggest. Three were not. The 
classification did not follow the simple dividing line of victory 
and defeat. Russia was beaten and lost territory, yet she was 
contented with her lot. Italy and Japan were on the winning 
side and gained territory, yet they complained that they had 
less than their deserts. If all the seven Great Powers were 
satisfied, there would be little fear of war. If all were dissatis- 
fied, the outlook would be even darker than it is. The exist- 
ence of even a single large State armed to the teeth and 
passionately convinced that it has not had a fair deal is a 
standing menace to peace, and now there are three. While 
each of them pursued an independent course it was formidable 
enough. Since they became working partners the danger is 
enormously increased, all the more because the four satisfied 
Powers can boast of no such intimate association, What 
Hitler calls the world triangle hangs like a sword of Damocles 
over our heads. Here indeed is the fundamental cause of the 
renewal of the armament race, of mounting deficits, of the 
terror which grips our hearts, of the utter uncertainty as to 
what may happen next week, next month or next year. In 
emphasising the sharp line of division between the satisfied 
and dissatisfied countries it is scarcely necessary to say that 
there is no flavour of praise or blame. That the biggest em- 
pires are content is as natural as that the smaller empires are 
not. While reserving our full right to censure specific en- 
deavours of certain governments to redress the balance in their 
favour, we have no justification for severing nations into good 
or bad. Some were late starters, others had the luck of the 
deal. Bismarck was not the first or last statesman who 
created empires and made history with blood and iron. 

Let us deal first with the two non-European Powers. Japan 
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is still in the stage of deliberate empire-building from which we 
only emerged with the conquest of the Sudan in 1898 and the 
Boer republics in 1902. So long as the mood of aggressive 
Imperialism prevails in Tokio any friend is welcome who will 
help her towards her goal. For nineteen years we were her 
ally, and unless we had kept the ring she could not have 
attacked and would not have defeated Russia. But our deci- 
sion not to renew the alliance when it ran out in 1921, however 
wise it may have seemed at the time, was bitterly resented and 
was the prelude to a reorientation of Japanese policy. Fora 
decade she lay low, biding her time. Then in 1931 she struck 
at China, braving the displeasure of the British Empire and 
the United States. With the triumph of Hitler she saw her 
chance of substituting her enemy in the World War for the 
ally who had thrown her over when she had played her part. 
There were points of contact with the new Germany. Both 
were dissatisfied with their share of the earth’s surface, both 
were old enemies of Russia, both were the sworn foes of 
communism, both abhorred the League of Nations and all its 
works. The Anti-Communist pact of November 1936 pledged 
the governments to combat communism, but, as they were 
doing so already, it was difficult to believe that no other object 
was in view. Russia was not mentioned in the document, but 
everybody knew that antagonism to Russia was the raison 
@ étre of the rapprochement. Whether there were secret articles 
of a political or military character we do not know. What is 
clear is that Japan is now working with Germany, as she had 
once worked with us. For we, as the greatest of the satiated 
Powers, stand for the status quo, whereas the friendship of 
Berlin and Tokio is cemented by common resentments and 
discontents. If and when Japan, after digesting a further 
morsel of Northern China, decides once again to attack Russia 
in order to drive her back to Lake Baikal, the reconciliation 
with Germany will prove of immense and possibly decisive 
significance. On the other hand Italy’s subsequent adherence 
to the anti-communist pact was an ideological demonstration 
rather than a serious addition to the anxieties of Moscow. 
Can we say that the United States are likely to redress the 
balance thus tilted in Germany’s favour by her rapprochement 
with Japan? Everyone knows that we dare not answer 
in the affirmative. American sentiment was outraged and 
American commercial interests were damaged by the rape of 
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Manchuria, but not even Mr. Stimson ventured to propose an 
economic boycott of the aggressor. Americans looked with 
horror on the rape of Abyssinia, but there was no thought of 
taking action. America abhors the Nazi régime, its cult of 
violence, its contempt for law, its savage persecution of the 
Jews, its insane attack on the Churches, its detestable system 
of arbitrary arrest, concentration camps, torture, confiscation 
and espionage. Yet there is no feeling that it is America’s 
business to interfere. Intervention in the World War was 
followed by a crop of bitter disappointments which have sunk 
deep into the national consciousness. Instead of paying their 
debts the nations of Europe are spending astronomical sums 
on rearmament. Instead of the world becoming safe for 
democracy it seems to have become safe for the aggressor. 
Instead of Europe settling down after the fiercest struggle in 
history it is girding itself for a new trial of strength. Millions 
of Americans regret that they sent their troops across the 
Atlantic, and millions more swear that they will not be caught 
again. Never was isolationism more firmly entrenched, not only 
because of wholesale unemployment and mounting deficits 
at home, but because the tragic futility of war is stamped 
across the face of Europe. Of the seven Great Powers 
America is the most politically and psychologically detached. 

The return of Russia into the European game, after a 
decade of voluntary quarantine, ranks among the most 
significant events of the post-war world. Confronted by the 
resumption of Japanese aggression on the one hand and by 
the victory of Hitler, the hammer of the communists, on 
the other, Moscow sensed the perils of isolation, entered 
the League of Nations, revived the old partnership with 
France, and found a new ally in Czechoslovakia. That the 
Bolshevists would like their system to spread over the world 
is no secret, and the range of their propaganda is only limited 
by prudential considerations. But the attribution by the Nazis 
of aggressive intentions to Moscow is pure nonsense. The first 
reason is that the third largest empire in the world covets no 
territory and has its hands full in developing its immense 
estate. Secondly, it knows that an attack either on Japan or 
Germany would almost automatically bring in the other on its 
flank. That Russia will vigorously defend herself if attacked 
is beyond all doubt. That she will fulfil her obligations to 
France or Czechoslovakia in case of need is highly probable. 
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That she will herself start the avalanche is out of the question. 
Her internal system is a ruthless tyranny, and her savage 
Georgian dictator seems as incapable as Robespierre of satis- 
fying his thirst for human blood. But we who are fortunate 
enough to live at the other end of Europe can regard her with 
somewhat greater detachment than her neighbours. She is no 
more democratic than Germany or Italy. Butina world highly 
charged with explosive possibilities, and at a time when the 
principles of Western civilisation are trampled underfoot by 
Hitler and Mussolini, we may be glad that Russia stands for 
peace, and that her Marxist ideology, however repulsive to the 
Western democracies, at any rate keeps her from joining the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 

The coming of Hitler to power in 1933 is beyond question 
the most important event in European history since the end 
of the war. Germany was bound in time to recover her strength 
and her self-confidence, as France had quickly revived after 
Sedan, and it was madness on the part of France to trample 
on her prostrate foe. The process of recovery had gone far 
under the Weimar régime, but the Nazis quickened the pace. 
To-day Germany is no longer isolated and is rapidly becoming 
the strongest Power in Europe. Hitler’s chief claim to the 
support of his countrymen is that he has ended the dictation 
of France and broken the fetters of Versailles. He has restored 
conscription, created a formidable air force, begun the build- 
ing of a fleet to dominate the Baltic, refortified the Rhineland, 
disarmed the hostility of Poland by a ten-year pact of peace, 
accepted a 2: § ratio in a naval agreement with Great Britain, 
ravished Austria, and helped to form the Rome-Berlin axis. 
After the war our eyes turned hopefully to Geneva; to-day 
they turn anxiously to Berlin. For twenty years Bismarck 
bestrode Europe like a colossus, and all the world waited on 
his smiles or frowns. To-day a far smaller man sits in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, but the fate of every one of us is in his hands. 
If war is to be our portion, it is he who will hurl the thunder- 
bolt. 

What use will he make of Germany’s recovery of her armed 
strength ? Dictators live by prestige, for they have no roots in 
the past and they know their time is short. Thus there is 
always a danger that megalomania or internal discontent may 
drive them to a desperate gamble, as Napoleon III gambled in 
1870 and lost. Yet there is no reason to suppose that war is 
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a fixed point in the programme of the man who sits brooding 
over the map. Like other people he would greatly prefer to 
reach his goal by peaceful means. If he were beaten he and his 
system would disappear in the twinkling of an eye. He is 
aware that it is easier to start a conflagration than to limit its 
range. Litvinoff’s maxim, “ Peace is indivisible,” though in- 
correct in relation to the Far East and Abyssinia, would 
almost certainly prove true of a conflict originating in the 
heart of Europe. 

Unless a sudden emergency, such as the Serajevo murders, 
forces his hand, we may assume that Hitler and his advisers 
will carefully weigh the pros and cons of a policy of unlimited 
liability. After the march into the Rhineland he announced 
that the era of surprises was over. Yet the greatest surprise— 
the rape of Austria—was still to come, and there may well be 
others ahead. Believing as he does in the gospel of race, he is 
to be classed, not with the Imperialists who are eager to 
conquer alien races, but with the Pan-Germans who dream of 
gathering in the sheep outside the fold. But though it is 
intrinsically a more defensible principle, it may prove equally 
dangerous in practice. The majority have already been in- 
corporated, for Austria has been absorbed. The Germans in 
Transylvania and Memel are far away. Danzig could hardly 
be reunited without a Polish war. South Tyrol is left to the 
tender mercies of Mussolini as the price of the Rome-Berlin 
partnership. But if the dictators drift apart, the Tyrolese will 
quickly find themselves subjects of the Reich, for Hitler has 
shown us what his promises are worth. Alsace cannot be 
reunited except after a smashing victory over the Western 
Powers. But what of the German districts of Czechoslovakia ? 
In the evening of his life Foch foretold that the next world 
war would start in the Corridor. Since the German-Polish 
pact of 1934, which has still over five years to run, that seems 
improbable. To-day our gaze is fixed not on Danzig but on 
Prague. 

Czechoslovakia is a member of the Little Entente, but her 
partners are not pledged to defend her against a German 
attack. She possesses defensive alliances with France and 
Russia, but both are a long way off. The German fortifica- 
tions in the Rhineland are rapidly becoming as impregnable 
as the Maginot line. Russian troops would have to force their 
way through Poland or Roumania, for the Polish-Roumanian 
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alliance was concluded to prevent Germany and Russia from 
flying at each other’s throats. French and Russian airmen 
could render immediate but hardly decisive aid. The Czecho- 
slovak army is reputed to be excellent in quality, but it is 


relatively small. Before the disappearance of Austria the 


frontier marched with Germany for 550 miles; to-day it is 
800. Moreover the frontier districts are largely inhabited by 
German malcontents, whose grievances ought to have been 
remedied by the Prague Government years ago. The Czechs, 
like the French, made the costly mistake of thinking that 
Germany, once thoroughly beaten, could be kept in subjection 
by her conquerors. 

Nobody imagines that Hitler has only just woken up to the 
grievances of the Germans beyond the borders of Bavaria, 
Saxony and Silesia, but he knows how to wait as well as how 
to strike. The seizure of Austria was obviously a less risky 
enterprise than a challenge to Prague, for the former was 
small, weak and without allies. But after its spectacular suc- 
cess the prospect as seen from Berlin has immeasurably 
improved. Germany thereby added seven millions to her 
population, enlarged her supply of iron and timber, became 
the neighbour of Italy, Hungary and Jugoslavia, increased 
her power to exercise political and economic pressure in 
South-Eastern Europe, and enormously enhanced her pres- 
tige. Her central position is a weakness when she is weak and 
a source of strength when she is strong. The rapidly growing 
power of Germany and the boldness of the Fihrer’s lightning 
strokes are contrasted with the apparent lack of virility of the 
Western Powers. The passivity of Great Britain and France, 
despite their vital strategic interests in the Mediterranean, 
while Franco marches to victory with Italian and German 
support, has produced an impression throughout Europe 
almost amounting to stupefaction. What has happened to the 
British lion, people ask, that it has ceased to roar when its 
tail is twisted again and again? No wonder that the little 
States ask themselves whether it would not be wise to make 
terms with Berlin before it is too late. The Henlein of 1938 is 
a different man from the Henlein of 1935. When he emerged 
in the elections of 1935 he professed himself a democrat : 
to-day he is a Nazi. His conversion is the price of Hitler’s 
support. 

Prague is at last prepared to make substantial concessions 
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to the German and other minorities. Will they solve the 
problem, either temporarily or permanently, which brought 
Europe to the brink of war in the second half of May? The 
answer depends far more on Hitler than on Henlein, for the 
former has to bear in mind not merely the local grievances but 
considerations of far wider scope. The offer of Prague may 
well satisfy the unspoken feelings of many of Henlein’s sup- 
porters, who have no wish to see their homeland devastated 
by war and who have no hatred of their Czech neighbours. 
Moreover no territorial cuts in districts with a German 
majority would meet the case of the hundreds of thousands of 
Germans scattered round the fringes of the State, and the 
transfer of any territory at all would carry with it large 
numbers of Czechs. The present frontier has existed for 
centuries, and the fortified mountain barrier is the only 
possible defence for the little State. Even to-day a bona fide 
equality of status and opportunity within the existing fron- 
tiers would satisfy a large section, perhaps the larger section, 
of the German population. 

The problem has two faces, internal and external, and the 
latter is the most intractable. So long as Prague and Moscow 
are allies even the complete removal of domestic injustices 
and inequalities, we are assured from Berlin, would not suf- 
fice. As Hitler sees it, the alliance of France, Russia and 
Czechoslovakia is a perpetual threat to the security of Ger- 
many and a challenge to European civilisation. The Sudeten 
Germans are reminded that they may one day be compelled 
by treaty obligations to fight on the side of Russian com- 
munists against their German brothers in the Reich. It is 
apparently useless to point out that the alliances of France 
and Czechoslovakia, both predominantly bourgeois countries, 
were not made till 1935, and that there was no thought of 
such a combination till Hitler came to the helm. When coun- 
tries are alarmed by the emergence of a new peril they in- 
stinctively seek allies. France, Russia and Czechoslovakia, 
being fully satiated Powers, have no urge to rob their neigh- 
bours, quite apart from the absurdity of wantonly challenging 
such a formidable Power as Germany. The alliance is as 
purely defensive in fact as it is in form. It is premature to 
decide whether it was wise to make it, for the drama is still 
running its course. But once made it cannot be torn up at the 
behest of the man whose potential enmity called it into being. 
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Compromise on internal problems in Czechoslovakia is desir- 
able and essential. Surrender of the control of foreign affairs is 
incompatible with the conception of an independent State. To 
yield to a virtual ultimatum on such a point would be to enter 
the German orbit and become a trembling satellite of Berlin. 

Assuming that Hitler contents himself this summer with 
an improvement of the status of the Sudeten, what of the 
future? A vital element in his calculations must be his rela- 
tions with Italy. For seventeen years after the war the three 
Western Powers who had combined to defeat Germany formed 
a bloc which was destroyed by Mussolini’s aggression in 1935. 
Finding himself alone and angrily resenting the imposition of 
sanctions, he looked round for a new friend. Where could he 
find an outstretched hand save in Berlin? The Rome-Berlin 
axis was the offspring of the Abyssinian adventure, and when 
the war was over the partnership remained. The dictators 
proceeded to pool their policy. Franco’s rebellion provided a 
welcome opportunity of co-operation. Mussolini visited 
Berlin in September 1937, and Hitler responded by a visit to 
Rome in May 1938. A Central European bloc had been created 
which challenged the hegemony of Great Britain, France and 
Russia. The pattern of pre-war Europe re-emerged. Germany, 
Austria and Italy were in one camp, Great Britain, France, 
Czechoslovakia and Russia in the other. The vertical and 
horizontal lines cross in Prague. 

At the opening of the present year Mr. Chamberlain was so 
alarmed by the strength and hostility of the Hitler-Mussolini 
combination that he decided to liquidate the Anglo-Italian 
quarrel by a conditional promise to recognise the conquest of 
Abyssinia. Convinced that nothing could be done for the 
moment at Berlin, he believed the tension could be diminished 
by blunting the Rome end of the axis. Whether the Anglo- 
Italian treaty was on balance a wise step it is too early to 
decide. The recognition of the rape of Abyssinia is a moral 
humiliation for the Power which led the campaign of sanc- 
tions, all the more since we have never recognised the fruits of 
aggression in Manchuria. Do not let us grovel still further 
before the aggressor by supplying him with financial aid. 

The seizure of Austria was the shock of Mussolini’s life. 
After the foul murder of Dollfuss by the Nazis in 1934 he had 
proclaimed that he would stand by her to the end. Yet when 
she vanished he made no sign. No Italian could welcome the 
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Germans on the Brenner. In the twinkling of an eye the 
Rome-Berlin axis was transformed into the Berlin-Rome axis. 
To use Bismarck’s familiar simile, Germany was henceforth 
the rider, Italy the horse. Hitler’s fraternal embrace was be- 
coming too tight to be comfortable. In that hour he realised 
the advantages of a rapprochement with Great Britain, or, to 
put it more crudely, of having one foot in each camp. This 
was the practice of Italy before the war, when the weakest 
member of the Triple Alliance had secret treaties with France 
and Russia. The countryman of Machiavelli is up to all the 
tricks of the trade. Would he have sided with Germany 
in a European war unless the Anglo-Italian treaty had been 
signed ? It is by no means improbable. Does any one expect 
that he would do so now? Is it not almost certain that he 
would repeat the tactics of 1914 and wait to see which way the 
cat jumped ? If so, Mr. Chamberlain may claim that he has 
something to show for surrender in Abyssinia and humiliation 
in Spain. 

~The Anglo-Italian rapprochement can never be watertight 
while France and Italy, as Mussolini remarked, are on different 
sides of the Spanish barricade. The Duce is resolved that 
Franco shall win, while France needs a Government at Madrid 
on whose benevolent neutrality she can rely in the event of 
war. For her communications with Africa are as vital to her 
as the maintenance of Belgian independence is to us. Yet she 
has felt unable to take a strong line against Italian aggression 
in Spain lest it should lead to a general conflagration. If 
another struggle is inevitable she wishes to face Germany on 
her eastern frontier with her undivided strength. Her arma- 
ments are large and steadily increasing, but Germany has now 
nearly double her population. France knows that she is too 
weak to ensure her own safety, and for that reason she looks 
tous. But wealso look to her. Our frontier, as Lord Baldwin 
declared, is on the Rhine. Never have Anglo-French relations 
been so intimate as since the civilised Weimar statesmen were 
displaced by the Nazis. We are tied to France by the doctrine 
of the Balance of Power, which has been the master-key to 
our policy for four centuries, and by our common attachment 
to free institutions. While the two great democracies stand 
together, with the United States in the background, there is 
no fear of totalitarian autocracy suffocating Europe from the 
Urals to the Atlantic. 
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Foreign visitors constantly inquire why the British Govern- 
ment seems so unwilling to stand up to the truculent dictators. 
The answer, no doubt, is twofold. Firstly, our armaments are 
not yet up to a major emergency. Secondly, public opinion is 
too deeply divided for the Government to take uninsurable 
risks. Then what is its policy here and now? To defend 
France, Belgium, Portugal and Egypt (for twenty years) in 
accordance with our treaty obligations in case of attack. To 
prepare for the worst by piling up our means of defence. To 
seek opportunities of settlement with potential foes. To in- 
form possible aggressors that a conflagration once started, for 
instance in Czechoslovakia, is almost certain to bring us in. 
Unfortunately, devotion to the League of Nations can hardly 
be reckoned among the characteristics of the Chamberlain 
Ministry since the resignation of Mr. Eden. 

Germany is dissatisfied and she has some good reasons for 
dissatisfaction. But we cannot satisfy her at other people’s 
expense. Then what of our own ample possessions ? Shall we 
restore our share of her colonial empire, or at any rate some 
portion of it? Not, we rightly reply, as an isolated transaction 
but only, if at all, in return for some solid contribution to the 
stabilisation of peace. So long as Hitler demands the uncondi- 
tional return of the German colonies there is nothing to be 
done. No party in Parliament would look at an arrangement 
which presented a potential foe with submarine and air bases 
in the heart of Africa. 

The misuse of their victory by the Allies is a heart-breaking 
story of lost opportunities. It was a tragic mistake to impose 
the Treaty of Versailles on a proud nation, to refuse oral dis- 
cussion, to keep Germany out of the League, to demand 
impossible reparations, to invade the Ruhr. The Locarno 
policy came too late to undo the mischief and it was not 
followed up. Briand disappeared, and Barthou was as blind 
as Poincaré. We are reaping what we have sown. Mr. Lans- 
bury’s plan of a round-table conference would lead nowhere ; 
for economic concessions do not carry us very far, and coun- 
tries are not in the habit of surrendering their property 
however politely the request is made. At the moment no 
master-stroke of conciliation seems possible. 


G. P. Goocu. 


JAPAN’S WAR OF CONQUEST. 


ORE than a year having passed since the war in China 

began, and the end not being yet in sight, the business 

mind seeks an ad interim reckoning. This is a very 
imperfect proceeding, however, for there is no common 
standard to which the factors can be reduced. One of the 
most frequent of the comparisons made is that between the 
respective armies, and it is pointed out that China has far 
greater potentialities as a recruiting ground than Japan. 
There is not only a greater population, but a less complicated 
economy in China, which allows a larger proportion of the 
manhood to be withdrawn. On the other hand, if it is a matter 
of a mere counting of heads, China has, perhaps, seven times 
the population of Japan, but has lost ten times as many men. 
That the Chinese, hitherto reckoned an unwarlike race, have 
stood up against superior weapons with a fortitude which has 
few parallels in history does not help very much in an arith- 
metical comparison. 

Wars, however, are not brought to an end so much by a 
competition in butchery as by the war-weariness of the civil 
population. To a certain extent invasion provokes a spirit 
of heroic resistance, but in the Great War the Germans, who 
had studied the subject most thoroughly, had very little faith 
in the strategic uses of adversity, and followed no principle 
so energetically as that of endeavouring to do all the fighting 
on the enemy’s territory ; and though they lost in the end, 
their principle was a sound one. The Japanese have the great 
advantage of doing all their fighting on the enemy’s soil ; 
and though the civil population in Japan has fared hardly, 
it has suffered none of the great tribulations which it has 
heaped so unsparingly on the heads of the Chinese. To pay 
higher prices and higher taxes is annoying, but a nation of 
newspaper readers, with a press willingly and completely 
subservient, can be induced to suffer much. Japan is com- 
pletely free from the sufferings of China, which are on such a 
scale that it is difficult to assess them. There are wide areas 
of China as yet untrodden by the invader, yet not many 
centres of population that are now out of reach of the terrors 
of the bombing plane. The vast number of soldiers killed is 
probably exceeded by that of the civilians blown to pieces 
in the cities, massacred in the villages, and lying dead from 
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privation in flight ; and as for the lives lost in the floods which 
are the result of the invasion, whether through neglect or the 
deliberate breach of the river banks, they are past computa- 
tion. It is difficult to see how famine on an enormous scale 
can be avoided over a very large part of China. From all this 
Japan is entirely free. 

It is not necessary in such a survey to say anything of the 
gratuitous horrors of war. An invasion is always sufficiently 
terrible, and how the Chinese population has been treated in 
only certain small areas and during a very short period of time 
may be read (with the documents) in Mr. H. J. Timperley’s 
What War Means (Gollancz). War may be more scientific 
than of old, but it is certainly not less barbarous. 

Sympathy with China in a war which is destitute of justifica- 
tion for the attacker, and admiration for the unity and forti- 
tude shown by a previously disunited and unwarlike nation, 
have rather blinded us to the facts. People are rather ready 
to declare that “ Japan has already lost,” that “ she can never 
control a great population that hates her,” and so on. But 
the facts are these: Japan, it is true, miscalculated badly 
in her estimate of China’s resistance. Not that a juster 
estimate would have deterred her: the Japanese view was 
that China must be conquered before she became too strong ; 
and, however great the task, it must be undertaken. The 
miscalculation, however, was one of degree rather than a 
fundamental error. Yet it involved a fundamental change in 
strategy. Had there been a complete collapse in the north, 
and no northward expedition to recover for China the beaten 
provinces, the campaign would, it is pretty certain, have 
followed the pattern of that of 1931, with the setting up of a 
puppet government under the Japanese egis, and an ambi- 
guous relationship regarding other countries. As it was, the 
Chinese government has not ceased for a moment to try and 
recover its territory. But Japan still has the initiative and 
seems likely to retain it. 

Whether what is called “ international law ” really operates 
effectively once force is let loose may be doubted ; but a dis- 
tinguished authority on international law, in the service of the 
Japanese Government, laid down the dictum at the time 
of the Manchurian business that “ recognition ” was not of 
the nature of a privilege granted, but simply an acknowledge- 
ment of fact; that a region could not, except for a very short 
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time, be regarded as being without a government ; and that 
if the central government refrained from taking energetic 
steps to try and recover territory that had passed under 
another authority, the region in dispute passed from its sway. 
Supposing for the sake of argument that this is sound doctrine, 
it constitutes the great difference between the Sino-Japanese 
campaigns of 1931-2 and of 1937-8. At Peking there was an 
initial withdrawal in face of a powerful threat, just as there 
had been in Manchuria; but there has been an unceasing 
endeavour to recover the lost ground—unsuccessful, indeed, 
but quite sufficient to render farcical any claims put forward 
by a substitute government. 

Japan has certainly not iost any time in trying to establish 
a substitute government for that which it has rendered in- 
effective over a large part of North China, less, perhaps, from 
any belief in the potency of what lawyers regard as “ inter- 
national law”’ on the subject than from a very lively con- 
viction that possession is nine points of the law, international 
or other. The selection of her own creatures from among 
former Chinese officials as heads of all sorts of bureaux was 
one of the easiest and least important of the proceedings. 
Everything was worked out on a carefully arranged plan, 
and few details were overlooked. The officials of the “ inde- 
pendent ” governments have no power whatever, but may 
in some cases act as mouthpieces of the Japanese whom 
they serve. On the pretext of the necessity for there being 
new laws to direct commerce and industry, those laws are 
promulgated, and all Chinese commercial and industrial 
ventures are taken under Japanese charge and direction, with 
some show of trying to make it look like a voluntary arrange- 
ment. A purely imaginary Japanese capital is injected, in 
order to justify a very effective Japanese control. All public 
services are, of course, taken under Japanese direction. One 
of the most important innovations is the interference with the 
Customs, to which the Japanese have succeeded in obtaining 
a provisional acquiescence. Leaving some show of existing 
authority, the Japanese have allowed the Customs service 
to resume its work on new conditions. It is very difficult 
to see what else could have been done short of taking sides 
actively with China against the invader. Japan even offered 
the bait of a new tariff, devised by herself. In need of all the 
money that could be raised, the Chinese Government had 
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increased the tariff to somewhat rigorous heights, such as 
would, if continued in the present circumstances, have almost 
precluded import, and a reduction is, no doubt, very welcome. 
The Japanese have lowered the rates, and have got a large 
number of Japanese assistants into the service. From the 
foreign trader’s point of view, the relief is small, but very 
welcome. Besides, it was the only alternative to a continued 
monopoly enjoyed by Japanese duty-free goods. With a large 
Japanese personnel, all taught from childhood that their 
one aim in life must be to promote their country’s interests, 
it is impossible that the Customs should now be managed with 
any substantial show of impartiality, but from the trader’s 
point of view there is a great difference between doing a little 
trade and doing none at all. At the same time, the seriousness 
of this arrangement must be recognised. In however large a 
degree Japan’s success falls short of her desires, a defeat such 
as would make her withdraw unconditionally seems at the 
present moment the most unlikely thing in the world, so the 
restoration of the Customs service to its former status is 
virtually impossible. The best that can be hoped for is that 
its funds will be deposited in the Bank of China again instead 
of in the Yokohama Specie Bank. At present, such trade as has 
been restored to foreign interests is only assisting in the accu- 
mulation of a fund which Japan will claim. Pretexts for such 
a claim will be extremely numerous ; and no more than will 
suffice for the service of the foreign loans will ever be disgorged. 

To this extent numerous countries whose whole sympathies 
are with China are actually serving Japan. Indeed, all of the 
foreign public services in China come under the same criticism. 
Whether it be the police service, the water supply, trans- 
portation, the supply of electricity, or the ordinary amenities 
of trade, these, where carried on by foreigners in areas under 
Japanese military control, are serving the Japanese cause ; 
and, unpleasant though it be to contemplate it, there is no 
visible remedy, though there are conceivable ways of making 
things worse. Most of the interferences with the previous 
routines have been entirely contrary to the principles on which 
international residence and trade have been carried on for the 
greater part of a century, but the Japanese exercise force 
majeure under the guise of military necessity. To the philo- 
sophic view, it is an object-lesson in the undesirability of the 
numerous encroachments on China’s sovereignty which we 
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have encouraged in the past ; but while we philosophise China 
is in danger of bleeding to death. It has been remarked how 
much slower is the Japanese progress from Nanking to 
Hankow than it was from Shanghai to Nanking. This is not 
due entirely to military reasons. Japan would be very glad 
to reach a conclusion, for the war is costly ; but extra speed 
costs a great deal of money; and time lost in penetrating 
the Yangtse valley has its compensations. That “ time is on 
China’s side” is a platitude which we sometimes repeat to 
soothe our own consciences. It is far from being altogether 
true. The longer the Japanese have to dig in their heels in 
the north before a general settlement is reached, the firmer 
will be their hold, whatever the outcome of the present 
struggle—unless we are so optimistic as to expect that China 
will win an absolute victory. 

Prince Konoye, the Japanese Premier, taking note of the 
anniversary of the outbreak of war, reiterated the frequent 
declaration that Japan was paying due respect to all foreign 
interests in China. He admitted regretfully that in England, 
where these interests are largest, the declaration only evoked 
scepticism. It is possible that Prince Konoye spoke sincerely, 
and according to his official information; and the military 
men in Shanghai and other places, if they ever consider the 
matter at all, find it the easiest thing in the world to persuade 
themselves that actions which interfere with foreign interests 
possess some military advantage for Japan. Scepticism pene- 
trates into other quarters also. Denials of massacre, of wanton 
cruelty, and of reckless bombing and shooting, are so much at 
variance with facts of which the evidence accumulates, that 
they can only be accounted for as due to the demoralising 
influence of war. No doubt the Japanese point of view is that 
“‘ We are bearing the heat and burden, and whatever benefit 
to ourselves can be reaped is our legitimate harvest.” An 
obedient press, feeding a docile nation with the propaganda 
that its self-respect demands, easily persuades the Japanese 
public that its cause is a righteous one and that all criticism 
is malicious. 

With the completion of a year of warfare there were also 
renewed declarations that no peace could be made with 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s Government. Undue importance 
appears to be attributed to these, for it would be perfectly 
easy to discover a reason for treating with the Kuomintang 
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Government if it became advantageous to do so. The declara- 
tion, is, indeed, a somewhat stale device. It was freely used 
over a hundred years ago, when nations disclaimed hostile 
feelings for the French people and concentrated on Napoleon, 
and it is, of course, merely a propaganda trick to try and 
detach the nation from its leader. But the Japanese utter 
it with great solemnity, and have been doing so ever since 
China protested against the invasion of Manchuria in 1931. 
It would be less easy for the Chinese to select an individual 
enemy, and to say that they are fighting Japanese militarism 
and not the Japanese people would be so obvious as to be 
absurd. Changes in the Government of a country at war are 
by no means always a sign that things are not going well, 
though they indicate a desire to make them go better. The 
Japanese Cabinet becomes more military with every change. 
There is a civilian Premier, it is true, but he obediently 
says whatever he is required to say by his military colleagues. 
And not only are the Defence Ministers both (as the rules 
require) service men, but there is an admiral for Home 
Minister, a general for Foreign Minister, and a general for 
Minister of Education. General Araki, who holds the Educa- 
tion portfolio, is fond of heroics, but what more he can do in 
an educational system so full of the gods, of Cesarism, and 
glorification of war that some years ago it was complained in 
the House of Peers that the school books were full of nothing 
but bloodshed, it is not easy to see; but his authority on 
other matters will be powerful at Cabinet Councils. It is 
more difficult to understand how he finds himself in the same 
Cabinet with Mr. Ikeda, for many years the principal brain 
in Mitsui’s, for six years ago General Araki, as Minister for 
War, used to inveigh almost like a good Communist against 
the big firm, which he swore he would never allow to get into 
Manchuria. But general officers in Japan have a habit of 
rather suddenly losing the heats of youth and becoming wise. 
Perhaps General Araki has reached the age when he sees that 
capitalism has its place in the world. Six years ago he said 
that the only danger in which Japan stood was that of 
dangerous thought, and that so long as that was absent, Japan 
could meet the world successfully though her soldiers were 
armed only with bamboo spears. Since then there have 
certainly been some demonstrations that however high the 
spirit of man, it cannot avail against mechanism. 


ee 
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Rather less than the due emphasis has been put on the fact 
that Japan has entered on a second year of war with a declara- 
tion that she still does not regard herself as being at war but 
only as delivering the Chinese people from an oppressive 
government. It would be difficult to deny that the Nanking 
Government was oppressive. A government making a great 
effort to achieve modern military defence cannot be other 
than oppressive ; but as for deliverance, Soochow and Nan- 
king, as well as many other places, have had experiences which 
seemed to bear no relation whatever to this aim. Still, the 
theory of deliverance has some support. One of Japan’s 
star propagandists is a Chinese woman with a platform 
talent, who tells of the dreadful experiences she had in Han- 
kow and how much she was relieved to get to a part of China 
that was under Japanese occupation. The reason for not 
declaring war, however, has nothing to do with deliverance. 
The United States laws provide for the automatic cutting off 
of supplies from a country that declares war, and though 
that usage which goes by the name of “ international law” 
would make it easier than at present for Japan to blockade 
the China coast, Japan finds the munitions that she buys from 
the United States far more deadly to China than the trickle 
which gets through to China from the same source is deadly 
to Japan. Japan has, in fact, while not admitting that she is 
at war, succeeded in stopping large consignments of arms 
bound for China, and has cried out so much about those 
which she has not succeeded in stopping, that she has created 
a general impression that China is getting help and that Japan 
is getting none. Actually, of course, Japan’s imports are 
far more important than China’s, hence her refusal to declare 
war. It is an unsatisfactory position, but it is hardly probable 
that the nations will ever find and adopt a procedure which, 
in time of war, will give general satisfaction or even operate, 
on the whole, justly. 

Those who, in Europe, are looking forward, somewhat fear- 
fully, to the dangers of war in their own countries, have reason 
for apprehension when they observe the work of the air arm 
in Spain and China. The destruction and slaughter in both 
countries has been horrible, and the aeroplane seems now to be 
the chief weapon of terror in war. The one thing in which 
it has failed conspicuously is that instead of inducing sub- 
mission it provokes a spirit of desperate resistance. The 
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Chinese have been at a terrible disadvantage as regards the 
air arm, but have been well served by a number of Russian 
airmen who have fought for them. Nor is this the only service 
that Russia has rendered, for Japan has fought all the time 
with a wary eye on the Soviet, and a big force on the Man- 
churian border. So long as Manchuria was under the Chinese, 
the Russians did not trouble to defend their border ; but since 
the advent of Manchukuo, the whole line has been fortified 
and well manned, as Japan is regarded as a very dangerous 
enemy. There are always “incidents” on the border any of 
which would serve as an excuse for beginning a fight; but 
though it is conceivable that Mr. Stalin would not be alto- 
gether averse from diverting attention from internal troubles 
by means of a war in the Far East, there is considerable 
doubt as to how Germany would react. Besides, the Chinese 
Government itself would regard a Russian offer of help with 
apprehension, for when the Kuomintang decided to purge 
itself of Communism, it was somewhat drastic in its methods, 
and in case of accepting Russian help would expect to have to 
pay for it by the adoption of a policy more agreeable to 
Moscow. Where “ ideologies” come in, the situation becomes 
all the more complicated. 

As a moral force, able to prohibit war, the League of Nations 
has disappointed those who had the highest hopes of it, and 
civilisation is threatened as a consequence. It was certainly 
not expected that the most striking demonstration of the 
League’s failure would be in the Far East. But the League 
has escaped one great danger: it might easily have formed 
two hostile parties, keeping a precarious peace until another 
Great War came. The secession one by one of members which 
were unwilling to accept the general verdict and calculated 
that they could defy it with safety has left a membership 
which can use its influence for peace and reconstruction, with- 
out threatening the rest of the world. It is not what was 
hoped in 1919, but what was hoped for was too much like 
force to be really acceptable. Perhaps when Japan and China 
have come to an end of their struggle, the League may be 
able to direct reconstruction on lines that look for something 
beyond the highest safe dividend. 

A. Morcan Younc, 
Former Editor, Japan Chronicle. 
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School on Colonial Administration at Lady Margaret Hall on 
June 28th last, is reported to have spoken as follows : 


Colonial policy must have thought, plan and design and it must 
be constantly inspired by some great purpose. What was the main 
purpose of the British Empire? He thought it was the gradual 
spread of freedom among all His Majesty’s subjects in whatever 
part of the Empire they lived. They in this country had a passion 
for liberty ; they gained it by many struggles on the part of their 
forefathers. They cherished it to-day, and they would fight and 
die for its maintenance again. 

The spread of freedom throughout the countries oversea is 
going on all the time, by a slow, evolutionary process. 

In some countries overseas the process was already completed. 
. . . The Dominions were completely free, and they were to-day 
in practice equipped with all the constitutional rights and powers 
of a full sovereign nation. 

But even among the most backward nations of Africa their main 
effort should always be to stand a little more securely on their own 
feet. In spite of the great variety of conditions they could detect 
that process going on. They could say with confidence that the 
trend was towards the ultimate establishment of the various 
colonial communities as self-supporting and self-reliant members 
of a great commonwealth of free peoples and nations. 

He thought they were conscious that the eyes of the whole 
world were fixed on British colonial administration to-day. They 
had got to be more vigilant than they had ever been before, and 
see to it that the standard of their government of their fellow 
subjects throughout the British Empire was on a level and very 
high. 


The promoters of slave emancipation firmly believed in 
two things : (1) Politically and economically they believed in 
the principles of individual liberty and capitalist enterprise. 
(2) Most effectually for their purpose, the most active of them 
believed that the freed slaves were children of God, members 
of Christ and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. The only 
relic of these convictions remaining discernibly active in 
present-day Colonial Policy is that the capitalist system of 
industry (which does not effect what the slaves understood 
by freedom or what their descendants and representatives 
understand by it, either in industrial or political matters) is 
essential and indispensable for the maintenance of civilised 
human society and that its preservation from dissolution in 
the Colonies as in totalitarian Europe must be the paramount 
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aim of all intelligent statesmanship. This is the common con- 
viction sincerely and firmly held by the British National 
Government of which Mr. Malcolm MacDonald is an accepted 
member, by their supporters in Parliament who form an 
overwhelming majority of that body, and presumably by the 
electors who have returned and support them. 

Mr. MacDonald spoke brave words. Precisely similar senti- 
ments were being prodigally uttered by statesmen a hundred 
years ago on the same topic. The report from which I have 
quoted was tantalisingly brief, and I have been unable to 
obtain any report of the subsequent discussions. Some 
students must surely have longed to ascertain from Mr. 
MacDonald precisely what he meant by the word “ freedom ” 
and what was the form of the very high standard he hoped 
our Colonial administration would duly attain. 

I have before me a reprint, compiled by a West Indian 
journal, of letters and special articles which have appeared in 
the British Press on the subject of features considered to be un- 
satisfactory in West Indian communities which have recently 
attracted attention and of some of the comments that have 
been made about these conditions in the Foreign and Colonial 
Press. The impressions of the contributors of these com- 
mentaries do not appear to support the convictions of Mr. 
MacDonald of the progress of freedom, of constitutional rights 
and capacity for self-support among Colonial populations. 
They must be content with the explanation that these 
developments are proceeding by a “ slow evolutionary pro- 
cess.” This “ gradualness ” of the process does not seem to 
them quite inevitably so gradual. 

The comments made in this country, ranging from the 
sentiments of Sir Leonard Lyle to those of Mr. Lloyd George, 
are very illuminating as to the degree of acquaintance with 
the facts of our Colonial Empire prevailing throughout this 
country. To criticise the manifold ignorance they display 
would be too immense a task for this article. It almost 
induces me to suppose it possible that some needed light may 
be thrown on Colonial problems by the labours of the pro- 
posed Royal Commission. I feel, however, impelled to correct 
one misapprehension expressed very vehemently by friends 
of my own on behalf of the Independent Labour Party, that 
poverty in the West Indies is chiefly due to the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of wage labourers by callous employers and planters 
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who make vast profits at their expense. I have never myself 
known any West Indian sugar planter who made great profits 
out of the ruthless exploitation of labour or who did not admit 
that the highest wages he could afford to pay consistently with 
remaining in business were deplorably low. That is part of 
the West Indian employers’ case against the British consumer, 
and has been so for the last fifty years or more. The greatest 
mistake that Mr. Ormsby-Gore (the best-informed and most 
progressive Colonial Secretary that the Colonies have had 
during my recollection) made in connection with the recent 
trouble in Trinidad was to allow Sir Murchison Fletcher to 
retire and Mr. H. Nankivell to be removed from the service 
of Trinidad because the Commissioners he had sent out re- 
ported that they had made “ indiscreet ” utterances. Not all 
West Indian planters and employers think such utterances 
“ indiscreet,” any more than do the classes that suffer from 
the low wages. Such utterances chiefly appear indiscreet to 
the British shareholders of Colonial companies. West Indian 
employers know them to be true ; andimpressed that fact upon 
Mr. Semple and myself when we were studying West Indian 
conditions in 1929-30 in all of the principal sugar-producing 
Colonies, as part of the case for fair treatment of all Colonial 
producers at the hands of British consumers. 

British public opinion appears to have been specially 
shocked by the reports of bad housing among West Indian 
wage-earners. Comparatively little emphasis has been laid 
on the low rates of wages. As to housing, there is nothing to 
be said that was not expressed more than forty years ago in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s early play, Widowers’ Houses; and the 
Duke of Montrose spoke very pertinently in the House of 
Lords when he remarked that there were bad housing con- 
ditions in Scotland. The causes in both cases are the same. 
There is more bad housing proportionately to the numbers 
and needs of the workers in Great Britain than there is in the 
West Indies. The low wages are the result of British economic 
policy ; and the paramount colonial policy of Great Britain 
is now, as it has been since 1885 (when Africa was “ parti- 
tioned ”), and as it was during the whole of the earlier Colonial 
period up to the middle of the nineteenth century, addressed 
to the fostering of the property-owning, refining, mercantile 
and consuming interests of Great Britain. 

The emancipation of slaves by the British statutes of 1833 
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and 1838 was an act of national moral compunction repudiat- 
ing one particular iniquitous element in the national laws of 
property, which then sanctioned the principle that one man 
could own another and had a vested interest in his value. It 
was an act of reparation to the corporate body of Africans 
and the descendants of Africans, who had been inhumanly 
deprived of their liberty by capture or kidnapping, and 
deported from their native lands to work for British owners 
in British Colonies. Because the British National State had 
created and practised the laws which made kidnapped 
Africans property it was concordant with the principles of 
British Property Law that the owners of such slaves should 
be compensated when their property was taken away from 
them by an Act of Parliament, whatever might be the reasons 
for which that Act was passed. The Government of the day 
applied those principles and paid the bill out of the proceeds 
of general taxation. Colonial communities do not believe that 
the purposes of Colonial policy as expressed by Mr. Mac- 
Donald can be attained or that progress can be made towards 
their establishment by the strict administration of the 
exploiting Economic Policy. 

On behalf of the populations representing the former slaves 
and their congeners still resident in Africa and the other 
countries from which slaves were transplanted, the convic- 
tion is held vicariously that the maintenance of capitalist 
policy is necessary for the uplift and civilisation of those 
representatives of backward human peoples: that at the 
worst it is educational for them to have to work for the white 
man, and that, most justly and fairly regarded, the function 
of the white man in Empire is to act as trustee for the 
interests, material and spiritual alike, of these still childish 
or adolescent representatives of humanity. 


Mr. MacDonald declared : 


We could say with confidence that the trend was towards the 
ultimate establishment of the various colonial communities as 
self-supporting and self-reliant members of a great commonwealth 
of free peoples and nations. 


Blessed word!—“ ultimate”?! Political critics in several West 
Indian Colonies have for some time past been inquiring at 
what stage it may be expected that ultimacy may be con- 
sidered to have been attained? Has it, for instance, been 
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reached in Barbados, which is to all intents and purposes self- 
governing ; and in political matters appears to be quite 
successfully governed although its economic position under Im- 
perial economic policy is disastrous ? Had it been attained in 
the United Kingdom, from which Eire has recently separated, 
following the example of other Dominions, and where economic 
principles, as illustrated by the necessity for rehousing cam- 
paigns, the existence of nearly two million unemployed 
workers, and the apparently insoluble problem of what are 
called the special areas, are apparently not yet deemed more 
relevant to the question of ultimacy in the political sphere 
than parallel distresses are considered to be in the more im- 
portant British West Indian Colonies ? 

The West India Royal Commission of 1896-7 (Sir Henry 
Norman, Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour) did not 
base their plea for the countervailing of Continental sugar 
bounties on grounds of international law or on argument that 
the lowering of the price of sugar by those bounties was not 
advantageous to British consumers. They admitted that 
those consumers profited by the bounties. They appealed on 
grounds of equity and human morality, pointing out that the 
obligations of reparation to the descendants of Africans who 
had been enslaved had not been completely liquidated by 
Emancipation; but that having planted these populations 
corporately in the West Indies, torn from their native homes, 
the British nation had a corporate responsibility for seeing 
that they were ensured conditions of decent maintenance and 
human civilisation. That appeal prevailed with the British 
Government of the day; and the foreign bounties were 
countervailed, at a certain cost to the pockets of British 
consumers. A similar appeal made by the West Indian Sugar 
Commission of 1929-30 further prevailed on a more recent 
British Government to assist in the mere preservation of 
the Colonial sugar industry at some further cost to consumers 
and taxpayers. The opposition to a fully effectual policy in 
this crisis was stronger; and partly prevailed; and the 
representatives of the interests which, on the grounds of 
manufacturing, commercial or domestic economy, opposed 
further equitable concession, have stood in the way of 
effectual political methods of safeguarding the livelihood of 
Colonial workers and may still maintain their resistance. That 
opposition has since then in some degree been reinforced by 
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the national adoption of a beet-sugar-producing policy. It 
is, however, a fallacy to suppose, as some good friends of 
Colonial producers have recently represented in letters to the 
Press, that the competition of beet-sugar subsidised by the 
British State has, at any rate as yet, done any injury to 
Colonial interests. Colonial producers only feel that they have 
as good a claim to the like assistance ; and that it would pay 
British consumers better to grant it, because cane-sugar, even 
paying adequate wages, can be produced a good deal more 
cheaply than can beet-sugar. 

So remarkable, however, has been the expression of senti- 
ment in all sections of the Press in this country and in 
Parliament, elicited by recent reports on conditions in 
Mauritius, Trinidad, Barbados and Jamaica, accompanied by 
reports of disturbances in other West Indian Islands and in 
British Guiana, that it appears possible to believe that 
another effectual wave of sentiment, inspired by human 
feelings of justice and equity, is making itself felt by 
the British Government. Parliamentary supporters of that 
Government have declared so emphatically that “ something 
must be done,” that the Government, either not knowing 
what must be done or being unwilling or unable to do it, has 
decided to appoint a Royal Commission to supply them with 
or support them in some policy or decision. It is to be hoped 
that such a Commission will not discover that it has been sent 
out on a fool’s errand. Unless that is to be the result there 
must be considerable changes in the principles and spirit of 
Imperial Colonial policy and administration as well as in those 
of domestic industrial and economic administration. 

Much in the stimulus which created the decision to free the 
slaves was demonstrably quite irrational. The present crisis 
has revived some of the protestations that were prevalent 
a hundred years ago, that slavery was a better system for 
Africans than nominal freedom. Lord Strickland, a former 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, explained not long ago in 
the House of Lords that many people, for example in Antigua, 
had reason so to consider to-day. That is not a sound judg- 
ment. Notwithstanding much that is unsatisfactory in 
Colonial societies founded on slavery and now exploited under 
Imperial Capitalism, no one well acquainted with the records 
of a hundred years ago and conversant by contact with West 
Indian populations to-day would subscribe toit. Theimmediate 
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response on the part of the freed slave population to the spirit 
of Emancipation manifested itself in a spirit of energetic 
progress. The response of a further act of compunction and 
compensation on the part of the British nation towards the 
West Indian wage-earners and of an act of justice of granting 
them a possibility of conditions of life appropriate to their 
present standard of civilisation would, I have little doubt, 
produce a similar reaction of progress. 

The late Lord Milner, a man of powerful intellect and im- 
pressively persuasive personality, did more than any other 
man within living memory, except perhaps Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, to establish the superstition that the best 
education for Africans to fit them for freedom, self-respect 
and self-government, is to compel or induce them to work 
for wages for white employers. The Imperial policy of main- 
taining the capitalist system of private ownership of the 
means of production, combined with the doctrine of “ voca- 
tional” education for wage workers, is the school in which 
for about fifty years now the whole Colonial service has been 
trained. Associated with this is the principle that individuals 
of “‘ backward races” are to be excluded from the political 
franchise, not yet being fit for democratic political power, to 
which they are “ ultimately ” to attain. This fact will not be 
disputed by anyone who has taken any interest in the policies 
followed in regard to political institutions in the West Indies, 
in Kenya and Rhodesia. 

The wage-working population of all these Colonies do not 
accept the theory that the capitalist system is a system 
quite different from slavery. They do not accept the 
theory that the relation of tenants at will to private land- 
lords is a beneficent system quite distinct from slavery 
and conducing to freedom. Now that the wage-workers in 
Jamaica by ill-organised strikes have succeeded in obtaining 
a promise of an increase of 25 per cent. in their wages (which 
neither their employers can pay without increase of prices, nor 
public employers pay without increase of taxes, which even 
now they cannot collect), many tenants of land in small hold- 
ings are threatening a no-rent movement, to mature on Free- 
dom Day (August Ist); and the Government, to meet this 
situation, is meditating a great scheme of land settlement to 
convert unemployed wage-workers as “ squatting tenants” 
into small freeholders at the cost of public funds, thus creating 
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a situation very similar to that which was created in Ireland 
by the Land Purchase Legislation. 

West Indian tenants have not the same basis for agitation 
as Irish tenants had, namely that the land of the West Indies 
was stolen from the West Indian people—the Spaniard had 
killed out the original natives before the British had intro- 
duced African slaves—who are not (as British tourists and 
journalists commonly call them) “natives” but denizens, 
like the Englishmen, Americans, Jews and Scotsmen that 
manage most of the land and capital. But they share the 
universal African philosophy that land should be public pro- 
perty, administered for the maintenance and livelihood of the 
people and not for private profit ; and this philosophy is quite 
as profoundly rooted as the philosophy that they should 
receive living wages. From the point of view of predominant 
English constitutional law and economic practice these 
notions, like the notion of freedom, are pure sentimentality ; 
but they have a very strong practical basis. 

One of the reasons for ill-success in British and Colonial 
administration is that most British Governors and imported 
civil servants as now trained and indoctrinated in the Colonial 
Service, take a very long time to recognise that the West 
Indian population, white, brown or black, have pretty clearly 
developed and firmly rooted ideas and character of their own, 
and that these ideas are different from those of established 
Colonial policy. One of the causes contributing to present 
difficulties in Jamaica may have lain in the fact that the late 
Governor failed to secure the confidence of the three most 
important and representative indigenous associations in 
Jamaica, the Jamaica Imperial Association, the Jamaican 
Agricultural Society and the Jamaican Banana Producers’ 
Co-operative Association. Those populations hold and know 
that in the last hundred years British policy has not been 
continuously addressed to their interests and they believe that 
Britain still owes them substantial reparation. 

OLIVIER. 


“GREAT IS DIANA!” 


o ELLOW craftsmen,” cried Demetrius the silversmith, 
“how long shall we suffer it? For two years now we 
have had this vagabond Jew among us—the man who 

calls himself Paul. You all know him by sight—short as a 

dwarf, bald, bow-legged, with a long Jewish nose, eyebrows 

meeting at the base of it, a sure sign of an evil nature. He is 
an object hideous enough to frighten the crows, though they 
may well hope to peck at him dying on a cross. You have all 
seen him meandering about the byways, or even walking 
down the open road to the harbour. Some of you may have 
been exposed to the misfortune of hearing him jabber in the 

School of Tyrannus, who admits any fool to chatter nonsense 

on payment of three obols. And he constantly frequents the 

Jewish synagogue, though the Jews hate him as much as we 

all hate the Jews. 

“‘ His real name is Saul, for he was called after a primitive 
Jewish king who was killed in his own country by neighbour- 
ing barbarians. But now he has had the impudence to take 
to himself the name of Paulus as though he were sprung from 
the famous Roman family, and he claims Roman citizenship, 
just because he happened to be born in the wretched little 
port of Tarsus, far away in Cilicia. Else we should have given 
him up long ago to be scourged and then thrown as a tasty 
meal for the lions and tigers in the theatre over there. 

* But I cannot doubt, fellow craftsmen, that you know him 
well, at least by sight. For even from the artistic eye a 
loathsome being cannot be hid. You remember the Athenian 
who, as he was passing beside the ravine into which the corpses 
of executed criminals were throwr to rot, pulled his eyes open 
with his fingers, saying, ‘ Take your fill, then, of this disgusting 
sight since you insist upon it!’ For horror fascinates all man- 
kind, even us artists, and some of us rejoice in carving mon- 
sters, Medusz, Chimeras, and the Eumenides with serpents 
in their hair. 

“ You will say, ‘ Yes, we know the fellow well enough, but 
why have you brought us here this afternoon to remind us of 
so contemptible an abortion ?’ Craftsmen of Ephesus, I will 
tell you why. It is because this Jewish outcast goes running 
from place to place and from city to city, and to and fro 
among the islands, telling the common people that there are 
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no gods made with hands, and that our temples might just 
as well stand empty. 

“Nay, he has wandered even as far as Athens herself, 
the very throne of wisdom, and has there told the wisest 
philosophers gathered upon the holy rock of Ares, beneath 
which the sister Avengers of crime have long slept at peace— 
even there he has told the wisest of mankind to their faces 
that they are too superstitious in worshipping the gods and 
goddesses whose statues are assembled in the sacred temples 
just above them; and he has called upon them rather to 
worship the Unknown God in whose honour a simple column 
stands inscribed, but no statue set upon it. And, what is 
more, in that city, where the wisest of men come together to 
discuss the nature of man and the universe under shady trees 
and beside a running stream, he had the audacity to tell them 
that he himself worshipped that Unknown God, which he 
called a Sacred Spirit, dwelling inside every man, like an 
invisible king. 

“ That kind of talk may have pleased the Stoics, who pride 
themselves on spiritual speculation and draw up their skirts 
lest they touch anything common and unclean; but their 
disdainful approval was speedily withdrawn. For, besides 
prating about an invisible spirit, he went on to tell the 
common people, both Greek and barbarian, that the end of 
the world was at hand, and they ought to be perpetually 
worshipping a tiresome young Jew of Palestine, a man of 
uncertain birth, though his mother is said to be lurking still 
among us in this very city as a Jewish refugee. He was cruci- 
fied a few years ago, together with other malefactors, for 
calling himself the King of the Jews in place of Herod, who 
reigned by the appointment of Cesar Augustus. I ask you, 
fellow artists, could any art, whether Greek or barbarian, be 
employed to produce as a divine figure the similitude of a 
criminal bound and nailed to a shameful cross, the rightful 
penalty for a seditious upstart who stirred up rebellion 
against Rome? What sane man or woman would buy of us so 
degrading an image, whether of silver, ivory, or gold? No 
wonder you laugh! ” 

Turning to his left, he stretched out his arm towards a 
great temple, gleaming in the afternoon sunlight, about two 
miles from the city walls. The inner shrine was surrounded 
by tall Ionic columns of dazzling white marble, and the roof 
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was tiled with white marble slabs, so thin as to let a dim light 
penetrate into the interior. On the pediment could be dis- 
cerned the upright figure of the Greek Artemis, with bow and 
arrows in her hands, while round her fawned the figures of 
deer, leopards, and other wild beasts whom she delighted to 
shelter and to slay. 

Then he cried aloud again, saying, “ Fellow artists, there 
stands the temple of our goddess, the greatest temple in all 
the world, as ours is the richest city, second only to Rome. 
Our temple is glorious on the outside, as you all can see—so 
glorious that multitudes come from all parts of the world just 
to behold it. But few may penetrate to the recess within, 
where stands the statue of the holy goddess herself. Her 
sacred priests tell us she is black, being made of ebony ; and 
many ages ago Zeus himself, the father of gods and of all man- 
kind, sent her down to earth in an eastern land far beyond that 
great river, the Euphrates, whence she was borne through 
the air till she came to rest upon that sacred hill. She is 
the mysterious Virgin-Mother who with her many breasts 
nourishes all the living creatures and trees of the earth, 
causing the fertilising waters to flow in life-giving streams, 
as flows our river Cayster, issuing there into our harbour, 
where all the ships of the world find refuge and anchorage.” 

He pointed to the crowding masts of ships lying in the 
port at the end of the straight canal. Across the narrow sea 
to the west, which is the pathway of ships, could be seen the 
hills of wealthy Samos, rising from the purple level of the 
figean, and at the sight of their city’s evident prosperity, 
the assembly of craftsmen raised the ritual cry, “ Great is 
Artemis of the Ephesians! ”’ 

But the loud voice of Demetrius overbore the shouting as 
he continued : “I speak to all men of this famous city, but 
especially to my fellow artists, the workers in silver and other 
precious metals. For what is to become of us if this atheist 
Jew is allowed to ramble over our country, uttering his 
blasphemies against the ancient gods and our revered 
Virgin-Mother, who came down from heaven? It is by our 
own skill and hard toil that we artists make our livelihood, 
and keep our wives and children clothed and fed. We labour 
hard at casting and carving in silver and gold the shrines into 
which we insert the very models of our divine goddess, with 
holy face, mystic robes, and fertilising breasts, all finished in 
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exact resemblance. Every citizen desires to possess one of 
our images according to his wealth, and to set it above his bed 
or in his cultivated garden, that he may ensure fertility both 
in his home and upon his land, for the land alone furnishes 
all the food needed to sustain our lives. Strangers also come 
from very far away to buy our beautiful shrines, and I have 
heard that even in Athens our models of the goddess are to 
be seen. To her alone we craftsmen owe our prosperity and 
our fame. But how shall we set about making shrines or 
images of an invisible spirit ? Or what Ephesian, what Greek 
or barbarian will ever purchase the similitude of a wretched 
Jew, an atheist and malefactor, dying in torment, nailed to a 
cross, which was the deserved penalty for his sedition and 
unbelief ? ” 

On hearing this, the silversmiths and all other metal 
workers began to rush through the streets, shouting “‘ Great 
is Artemis of the Ephesians.”” And crowds of people ran with 
them into the vast theatre, not rightly knowing the cause of 
all the disturbance; but some cried one thing and some 
another, so that wild bewilderment spread through all the 
streets and squares. But when Paul himself was struggling 
to crush into the theatre with the crowd, he was held back 
by his friends, for they feared he would be torn in pieces as 
by wild beasts in an arena, so violent was the rage against 
him, as against all Jews. Even when a harmless Jew named 
Alexander, whom from his name they supposed to be a Greek, 
was put forward by the Jews to speak on behalf of their race, 
they howled him down on discovering that he was only 
another Jew, and the tumult grew worse, 

For the multitude, not knowing what to say, nor the reason 
why they had come together, took up the cry of the silver- 
smiths, and shouted, “‘ Great is Artemis of the Ephesians! ” 
And so they continued to shout, jostling with each other, and 
swarming over the wide arena and up the marble seats that 
rose like wedges to the back wall of the building. Some simply 
shouted with the vain repetition of savages, but others ques- 
tioned and argued, as though indeed the goddess of the Moon 
herself had suddenly struck them mad. Some cried out against 
the Jew Alexander, but all the metalworkers called for the 
Jew of Tarsus who had falsely taken to himself the patrician 
name of Paulus. For they desired to rend him to pieces and 
offer his head and limbs in sacrifice to the Virgin-Mother who 
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descended from heaven. Thus the tumult continued with 
growing confusion for the space of two hours, and above all 
other outcries and shoutings rose with religious monotony 
the cry, “ Great is Artemis of the Ephesians! ” 

But when at last the tumult became troublesome and 
even dangerous to life, the official Recorder of the city entered 
the theatre with a guard and stood in the centre of the stage 
above the stone of Dionysus. And when the crowds saw the 
public officer, they became quiet and allowed him to speak in 
silence. Then he told them that no one could question the 
worship due to their great goddess who had descended from 
heaven, but that the man Paulus and his friends among the 
Jews had not robbed temples or blasphemed the goddess ; 
and if they had done-any wrong to the artisans or their trade, 
the common law was always open to citizens. And as to the 
childish uproar, it must cease at once. For if it continued, it 
might attract the attention of the Roman Government, so 
that they had better go home quietly at once. 

Then the crowds began to disperse, in fear of what the 
Government might do. But Demetrius went away with his 
fellow craftsmen, laughing in triumph. For, “ now,” he said 
to them, “ we have settled with that filthy Jew who babbled 
about the end of the world and the worship of an invisible 
spirit and a crucified seditionmonger. We need trouble our- 
selves no more about him, though the pitiful animal has for 
the moment escaped the fate of being torn to pieces by our 
official wild beasts, as was his lawful due.” 

So Demetrius went back to his workshop and put some 
finishing touches to his carved model of the Ephesian Artemis. 
“ T only wish,”’ he murmured to himself, “ I might cut away 
those numerous breasts hanging out from her chest. They 
are according to religious tradition, but unnatural. She can 
never be so beautiful as a Greek statue. Nothing like so 
beautiful as the alluring Paphian, or the solemn Demeter of 
Cnydos. But never mind! As she came down straight from 
God, we must make the best we can of her. 

“‘ Now for her shrine! I’m thinking of designing a new sort 
of shrine to put her in. The temple columns are Ionic, but 
I rather incline to make them Doric, like the Parthenon 
of the Virgin Goddess in Athens, for she is ancient and 
primitive. Perhaps the columns ought to be wooden, and 
I wish I dared carve the robes in straight and parallel folds, 
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like the archaic Athene’s. But that would raise an uproar 
among her worshippers, such as we saw to-day, especially if 
I painted the robes red and blue, though the goddess is black. 

“‘ But I am sick of carving those curly Ionic capitals, year 
after year. How if I advanced to the Corinthian style, with a 
lot of pretty ornaments and leafy decorations? That would 
attract feminine purchasers; and if sticklers for tradition 
objected, let them do their worst. People must be taught that 
even religion changes in the course of years. The columns 
shall be Corinthian.” The door of the studio turned upon its 
marble sockets, and a servant entered, bowing. “ May it 
please you, sir,” he said, “‘ there is a man standing without, 
demanding to speak with you.” 

“Tell him I am occupied,” said Demetrius. “‘ What does 
he want? ” 

“‘ He speaks Greek with a kind of accent,” said the servant. 
“* He calls himself Paul of Tarsus, and he desires to redeem 
you in the name of Christ.” 

“ Paul of Tarsus!” exclaimed Demetrius. “ Desires to 
redeem me! Tell him to begone quickly or it will be the worse 
for him. Insolent blasphemer! If he does not go, set the dogs 
at him! ” 

Henry W. Nevinson. 


STATE AND NATION IN THE 
SPANISH WAR. 


OR the first time in her history Spain is going to have 

a State in the modern acceptation of the word. The 

traditional centrifugal forces—regions, classes, castes— 
are merging into a nation which is congruent with its State. 
The instruments of power—army, police, administration— 
are transformed from an oppressive “ superstructure ” into 
national organs. 

‘Unlike other peoples, Spain has no national legend of the 
State. The hero of her saga is a guerillero; the creators of 
her epics are poor gentlemen; The Cid, Don Quixote, 
Cervantes, Velasquez, Calderon, Ibanez belonged to the 
gentry, the only class which, unbroken by the central power, 
organised the life of the country. National pride, therefore, 
is not incorporated in the State, and the natural social organ- 
isation is the region or the municipality. Under Philip II 
each region had its own law. The ruling Castilian nobility 
never allowed the upper classes of the regions to be melted 
into one; the Catalan Cambo could not become Premier ; 
even fifty years ago the Mayor of Barcelona addressed Queen 
Isabella as “‘ Countess of Barcelona.” Each party and each 
region had its gunmen, sometimes superficially draped with 
police uniforms, and the Governments did not refuse the help 
of such bands. Each part of society took to arms whenever 
they saw a chance. Neither of the ten Constitutions estab- 
lished rules of social relations which were acknowledged 
throughout the country. The lower the classes, the weaker 
were their links with State and nation. Where custom and 
common consent had not consecrated a system of lawful 
collaboration, the State was considered as a device of its 
“ owners ” to hamper individual and regional development. 
Regionalism was the belief of the masters and anarchism that 
of the employees. Nobody considered legal action as a means 
of reform ; “ freedom ” meant “ upsetting the whole system.” 
As a consequence of the failure of the State to organise its 
subjects into a nation, “ the Spanish used to live outside the 
Constitution ” (Madariaga). , 

When the superstructure of the State disappeared, the nation 
emerged. It fought under priests and popular heroes against 
Napoleon after the king had eloped, but the revolutionary 
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Cortes could not reconcile the requirements of national 
defence with the aspirations of the nation. Their phantom 
Constitution did not create an army. Nor was the revolution 
of 1873 successful in creating a federal republic out of a con- 
glomerate of “ free cities’: there was no national tradition 
to supply the elements of a democratic power. The State was 
thought a useless parasite, and so small was its ré/e in national 
life that its periodic breakdowns did little harm. Even in 
July 1936, the supply of the great towns, the public utilities 
and in many places even public order continued ; the “ liber- 
ated nation ” could even wage war against 80 per cent. of the 
State machine. 

Leaving aside the Church, which was dispossessed of power 
in the last century, the State was an instrument of different 
clans of caciques, freemasonries and military arms. At the 
Disarmament Conference Madariaga stated that the Spanish 
army was an instrument not of war but of home politics. The 
Monarchy broke down as soon as officers (like Queipo de 
Llano) launched pamphlets from an airplane over Madrid 
and General Sanjurjo refused to lend the power of the Madrid 
police to the king. Moreover, artillery and naval officers 
would no longer obey an infantry general. As a matter of fact 
Primo de Rivera was the only officer who had the idea of 
securing popular support for his dictatorship. But in spite 
of his public works and labour reforms he failed to do so, just 
as the country had not responded to the patriarchal schemes 
of Jovellanos in the eighteenth century. For what was 
wanting was self-government and the participation of the 
middle classes. To break the monopolistic power of the 
Castilian army and police, the Republic of 1931 was obliged 
to create a special body of Guardias d’Assalto and Mozos 
(in Catalonia) who were not in a perpetual state of vendetta 
with the peasants. These were the first nucleus of a more 
democratic power, and in 1936 most of them favoured the 
Government. This division of power shows that the State 
was a stranger to the nation. 

The political representation of the people was not less 
independent of the life of Spanish society. By the famous 
“ Pact of the Prado” Canovas and Sagasta had agreed that 
they should in turn distribute all political posts down to 
the village boss (cacique) among their respective crews. This 
agreement gave them a strong hold over their supporters— 
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whether they were “ in ” or “ out ”—and not even the Liberal 
leader remarked that it rendered democracy impossible. 
Likewise the Republicans had distributed as early as 1930 the 
seats in the Government of 1931, irrespective of the result of 
the elections, and even the revolutionary Catalonians ap- 
pointed in 1936 local governments with fixed proportions of 
seats, regardless of the political situation in each individual 
borough. This cacigue system, which made different gangs 
the representatives of the State in the borough and gave 
them power to exploit the people they were supposed to 
govern, is another cause of the undying hatred between the 
State and the nation. In no other language can the word 
“ politician” be pronounced more disdainfully. No wonder 
that as soon as caciquism disappears, the underlying anarchy 
of the Spanish society emerges, and, according as the middle 
or the lower classes prevail in each town, separatism or anar- 
_chism will be the natural consequence. The Republicans either 
were not willing or not able or had not time enough to put a 
more democratic and efficient system of collaboration in the 
place of caciquism. They could abolish neither the preroga- 
tives of the army, nor the predominance of the Castilians, nor 
the power of the caciques from whom they held their power. 
They finally admitted that Barcelona had more inhabitants 
than the capital (which the royal statisticians had not done), 
but they would not grant her a Catalonian university. They 
reconciled neither the regions nor the workers nor the peasants, 
because their legislation on agricultural, social and political 
reform—well meant as it was—could not be applied unless 
the interested categories exercised a certain pressure on the 
executive organs. Any economic problem, such as the ques- 
tion of the Catalonian vineyard leases, could bring about 
a constitutional crisis. The Basques refused to pay their 
taxes; during the two years of the Lerroux-Gil Robles 
administration the state of alarm was suspended only because 
martial law had become necessary. Any of the thousand 
strikes which occurred year in year out was likely to degener- 
ate into bloodshed. The Anarchists numbered one million, 
which means that the Republic had failed to make Spain into 
a nation. Socialists and C.E.D.A. accused each other of pre- 
paring rebellion and armed themselves to “ prevent ” it. 
There were, however, new tendencies in the attitude to- 
wards the State among the Socialists, the Catholics and the 
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Intelligentsia. The trade unions had always believed in the 
power of a strong State which could enforce legal labour 
relations and abolish violence and local arbitrariness. Their 
leader Caballero was Labour Secretary in the military cabinet 
of Primo, and Besteiro’s corporativist doctrine is not so far 
from what Suiier professes in his radio speeches in Salamanca. 
Prieto and the intelligentsia such as Dr. Negrin who embraced 
socialism want social and economic planning through integra- 
tion of the workers into the State. In that attempt they were 
backed by the Catholic Labour and Peasants’ movement in 
the Basque provinces, which equally tried to employ the 
State machine rather than to destroy it. Large Labour masses 
were approaching the State when the insurrection cut short 
this evolution towards democracy. 

The new current of democratic ideology among the Intel- 
ligentsia was described by Azafia on July 14th, 1935: “ The 
Republic is not an enumeration of principles but the instrument 
of reforms ... it is not a legal apparatus of egoistic interests 
but of democratic emancipation. .. . After all our experience 
... direct, immediate and working democracy shall be efficient 
in the public power and shall, through the common consent 
to a legal structure, identify the national power with the 
representation of the unity of the State.” With such a new 
acceptation of the notion of the State he contrived to con- 
vince even Anarchists that they had better collaborate. 
Indeed, it was noted as early as in March 1936 that the old 
Anarchist leaders began to feel uneasy at the new gradualist 
evolution among syndicalist members. But after July 18th 
they had a fresh chance. 

On the other hand, the Right split into the intransigent 
monarchists (Goicoechea), Fascists (Primo de Rivera and 
Sufier) and Calvo Sotelo, and a “ loyal opposition ” headed 
by Gil Robles, who had broken with Fascism and “ attempted 
to conciliate fascism and democracy, corporatism and parlia- 
mentarism, authority and liberty” (Maurin). The mutual 
insults exchanged between the Generals and Gil Robles show 
that genuine Conservatives had conceived of a new republican 
evolution of the State, and that the alleged impossibility to 
“wait and see’ is a legend. Gil Robles had realised that the 
coup d’état which he had been asked to undertake in 1935, 
when he was Minister of War, would fail unless it was backed 
by mass support and a new conception of social and political 
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relations. Left advocates suggest that the shooting early in 
1936 was provoked in order to elude the dissociation of the 
ancient Right from the idea of a national coalition government 
as advocated by Prieto. But I think it is generally admitted 
that on July 18th, 1936, the time was not yet ripe for this new 
State. The Government were about to restrict the oppressive 
machine of the ancient State, and the nation had not yet 
arrived at building up a national democratic power. Right 
advocates charged the Government with “ not governing.” 
The rebellion of 80 per cent. of the State machine made 
things still worse. On the one side, there was no longer any 
State at all; the regions took back their liberty and built 
armies of their own ; the party militias, which had been illegal 
up to that date, found themselves possessed of all political 
power. Sometimes they came back from the front to tell the 
Government what they thought good policy ; each party and 
trade union built up an administration of its own; the 
ministers could not pass a village without the special permit 
of the local authority. On the other side, there was a State 
machine with but poor mass support except in Navarre and 
Old Castile ; Queipo de Llano could not govern Andalusia 
without martial law (decree of August 28th, 1937); execu- 
tions in the conquered towns numbered thousands. The 
problem, therefore, was easy to state: the insurgents must 
secure the consent of the people, and the republicans must 
secure a government. Both problems were tackled in such 
efficient manner that after a year of war an able observer 
could say: Once, the Government said “ reforms ” and the 
Generals “ authority ” ; now the Government say “ reforms 
and order,” whereas the insurgents say “‘ order but reforms 
too.” As a matter of fact the war has brought nearer the 
respective points of view. 
General Franco, who had set out to restore the “ Spain 
which blossomed in the sixteenth century,” had to admit 
that military dictatorship and a coercive economic system 
must be compensated by corporative schemes. After dis- 
solving the fascist Phalanges he borrowed their syndicalist 
programme and appointed Sufier Minister of Propaganda in 
order to reconcile the people. As yet Sufier has not contrived 
to create his corporations, and the bulk of the population 
are still indifferent towards the State; but the nationalist 
authorities are aware that they cannot govern Spain unless 
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they transform their State. In any case, their social organisa- 
tion will be neither the ancien régime nor the dictatura gaya 
of Primo de Rivera, nor an imitation of the Salazar régime 
in Portugal ; it will be a State much in line with their present 
allies, though more artificial and ceteris non paribus. 

On the side of the Government the requirements of war 
brought about a considerable change in the state of mind. At 
first the trade unions had to establish authority, which they 
did more or less successfully. But under the slogan “ first win 
the war, afterwards revolution,” the Government took control 
of the “ collectivised ” industries, militarised the militias, 
restored authority to the police—which they had kept in the 
rearguard—and step by step did away with the “ little 
governments” of the first months. Their control of the 
Treasury and of the Russian shipments of arms secured them 
independence and considerable liberty of action. I hear from 
an engineer that in the midst of a real scarcity of arms Prieto 
did not suffer new armament factories to be built unless 
under State administration ; the Catalonian anarchists con- 
tinually complained of being left without arms. There is not 
space to describe the whole story of the Government’s struggle 
against the revolution. In their attempt they were largely 
supported by the German and Italian intervention on the 
opposite side; the aeroplanes finally gave the death-blow to 
the traditional indifference of the Spanish people towards 
their State; the nation rallied behind their Government as 
soon as the catchwords of “ national defence ” and of “ democ- 
racy” had merged. The desperate state of the republican 
army and the difficulties of food supply have further increased 
this national feeling which is identified with the Government. 

It is generally forgotten that in the beginning of the war 
there were not two but three parties, the third being hidden 
behind the Government lines. This latter was the only revolu- 
tionary one, and it was defeated in the beginning of May 1937 
in the battle of Barcelona. As the Generals had to do away 
with the monarchists, Phalangists, caciques, capitalists and 
liberals on their side, the Government had to subdue the 
revolutionaries. The word “ revolution ” is still honoured on 
this side, but what it means is reflected in a speech of the Com- 
munist minister Hernandez. “The real revolutionaries are 
that party who create a powerful army and increase produc- 
tion... . End economic chaos and do away once for all 
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with these attempts at socialism in the hands of unions and 
committees ” (May 28th, 1937). As a matter of fact, the re- 
publican State has taken in hand so many businesses that it is 
already said that there is too much State interference. For 
the sake of order Catalonia has even practically renounced 
her home rule, and the new army has all the characteristics 
of a real army. 

There is now on both sides the same problem. The Govern- 
ments cannot continue to decree on dictatorial lines. As 
Sufier emphasises the necessity of corporatism, Azaiia does 
not appear to be very satisfied with a skeleton parliament 
which assembles twice a year to approve wholesale of the 
Government’s policy. He does not like the mock democracy of 
a cacique apparatus. If elections cannot be held, the Catalans, 
the trade unions and the Republicans think that democratic 
control should be established by consultative organs of the 
great organisations (which is possible because each class has 
its trade unions now). This solution would bring about a 
new kind of State which would be linked to the traditional 
institutions of the nation. But only demobilisation could 
show whether the actual all-embracing State can be trans- 
formed into a progressive democratic authority of the nation. 
The war made one part of Spain into a republic, but it 
threatens to hamper the pursuance of this development. 

In the rebel camp there is poorer information to be had on 
the state of mind. Publicly exhibited enthusiasm is certainly 
not smaller than on the “ red” side. But if Franco contrives 
to quiet the passions of war and to reconcile the “ con- 
quered ” population, that will largely depend on his clever- 
ness in getting rid of the Italians and Germans, or on his 
liberty to make a gesture of conciliation which would suit one 
who professes to strive for “ national unity.” Unless serious 
changes take place in the rebels’ staff, troubles will arise on 
every possible occasion and the army will have to fight 
indefinitely against a population which had been ripe for col- 
laboration and whose main ambition has always been 


independence. 
Heinz PAECHTER. 


THE IRISH AGREEMENT AND THE 
IRISH “BEEC TIONS: 


R. DE VALERA is a lucky man. To be the only 

holder of an independent command to escape the 

firing squad in 1916 might be considered luck enough 
for most people, even if each volley that slew one of his fellow 
insurgents had not simultaneously sounded the passing bell 
of constitutional nationalism and the tocsin of revolution. 
Within a fortnight Sinn Féin, from a group of little-known 
doctrinaires, became a great political force; and Mr. de 
Valera’s own election for East Clare in the place of Major 
William Redmond, killed while leading an attack by part of 
that new Irish Division he and his brother had helped to raise, 
was a portent of what was soon to be. But who could then 
have foreseen that the British Government would thereafter 
pile blunder upon blunder: would that autumn repudiate 
their own proposals for a settlement and so leave the Irish 
Party exposed to the charge of having agreed for nothing to a 
partition, however temporary and, compared with that now 
in existence, innocuous ; would summon a National Conven- 
tion, without making sure that it should not be wrecked, like 
the Act of 1914, by the Ulster veto ; above all, would commit 
the incredible folly of trying to extend military conscription to 
Ireland just at the very moment when everyone knew that any 
attempt to put it into operation would meet with organised 
and violent resistance from one end of the country to the 
other? 

Yet, after all, to profit by the errors of other people is not 
difficult. Think how Hitler’s rise to such power as no Hohen- 
zollern ever enjoyed was made possible by the supineness of 
German Liberals, the senility of Hindenburg and the short- 
sightedness of the Western Powers. “What renders Eamon de 
Valera’s career in some respects more remarkable than Adolf 
Hitler’s is that, whether by good luck or good guidance, he has 
been able to turn to account not only other men’s mistakes 
but his own. In 1922 Ireland was sick of bombs and rifle 
shots, of broken bridges and roads, and of the bands of men 
quartering themselves upon peaceful farm-houses. For the 
first time in history a Government responsible only to the 
Irish people occupied Dublin Castle. Yet when the Irregulars 
seized the Four Courts and started out to burn houses and 
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destroy public and private property all over the country, 
Mr. de Valera’s sympathy with the trouble-makers was known 
to everyone. Even when the electorate had in 1923 made it 
plain that it desired the Treaty to stand, Mr. de Valera 
refused to accept the verdict ; and on the plea that the oath 
required of its members was such as no honest Nationalist 
could take, continued for five more years to keep his followers 
from entering the Dail. In 1927 he discovered that the policy 
of abstention could be no longer maintained and that the 
oath itself was a mere “ empty formula.” So sudden and com- 
plete a rightabout would have ruined most politicians. It 
served only to strengthen his position. In 1932 his party 
achieved office mainly by promises to reduce taxation, to 
put an end to unemployment and to keep the land annuities 
in the pockets of the farmers—so, at least, the farmers 
believed. New industries, once Mr. Cosgrave’s obstructive 
Tariff Commission was swept away, were to absorb all surplus 
labour and attract back to us thousands of emigrants from 
overseas. John Bull, it was said, would never dare to 
retaliate whatever we might do, having too great need of 
our cattle and eggs and butter; but should he for a while 
quarrel with his own stomach, well, were there not alternative 
markets for Irish agricultural products? In the event, of 
course, every one of these promises proved false. During the 
past six years, taxation was not reduced, but increased by 
some four and a half million pounds. Costs of living went up 
and unemployment, taking town and country together, did 
not go down. Britain retaliated so effectively that we were 
obliged to give her a monopoly of coal imports in return for a 
somewhat larger quota of Free State cattle. The alternative 
markets were quickly shown to be a figment of Fianna Fail’s 
imagination. 

Nevertheless, with this record behind him, Mr. de Valera 
has been again returned to office, and now for the first time 
at the head of a majority independent of all other parties in 
the Dail. Rejoiced to find the stupid quarrel composed, no 
one has greatly cared to enquire how it began, or whether 
more willingness to negotiate at the start might not have 
saved us much intermediate loss. Had it been much worse, 
provided only it enabled our chief trade to flow once more in 
its natural channel, I think we should still have welcomed the 
agreement and have thought the better of Mr. de Valera for 
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signing it. Certainly ten million pounds is not too much to 
pay for getting rid of annuity payments by mutual consent ; 
and though the Opposition have made some play with the 
future cost to the Irish taxpayer of the coastal forts—well, 
sovereign rights and dignities have to be paid for, like other 
things in this world. Above all there was a pretty widespread 
feeling that no excuse should be left—such as Mr. de Valera’s 
defeat or an inconclusive result might have afforded him— 
for any failure to stand by the new Treaty as well in spirit as 
in letter. Few politicians out of office can resist the tempta- 
tion of embarrassing their opponents, and, admirable as are 
many of his qualities, nothing in Mr. de Valera’s career inclines 
one to think him one of the few. I have dealt at some length 
with that career, because, as always in Ireland, the personal 
factor is dominant, and because it all goes to prove the extra- 
ordinary ascendancy which this man has acquired among his 
fellow countrymen. 

The most striking feature of the election is that it shows 
clearly what I have always believed: that in the constitu- 
encies Labour was always more dependent upon Fianna Fail 
than Fianna Fail upon Labour. Outside the large towns most 
Labour candidates owed their seats to the later preferences 
of Fianna Fail voters. Once the two parties quarrelled, the 
seats so obtained were irretrievably lost. Study of “ first 
preference”’ figures—far the most reliable test of the real 
strength of various groups at any given moment—does not 
suggest any considerable swing-over from any party to 
another. It is worth remarking, perhaps, that the increase in 
Fianna Fail votes is considerably greater than the total de- 
cline in those of Fine Gael, Labour and Independent added 
together. The decline is perhaps sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that the conclusion of the agreement left the Opposi- 
tion, for the moment at any rate, without any clear alterna- 
tive policy to put before the electorate; while the increase 
must be largely due to further addition to the register of young 
voters. To these the sober expositions of hard economic facts 
upon which Mr. Cosgrave has always relied are less attractive 
than the emotional lure of Mr. de Valera’s personality. 

_ One eminently satisfactory result of this election is that 
it removes any plausible excuse for abolishing (as Mr. de 
Valera had threatened) our system of Proportional Represen- 
tation based upon the single alternative vote. That system, 
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naturally enough, finds little favour with party wire-pullers 
who constantly assert that it is uncertain in its working, 
illusory as a safeguard to minorities and, by favouring the 
multiplication of small groups, unduly weakens the power of 
the executive. The first may be conceded ; for every electoral 
arrangement as yet devised plays strange tricks with us. The 
other and more important objections seem quite unfounded. 
Notwithstanding that under the last Electoral Act the size 
of many constituencies was reduced, it has once more been 
proved that a really substantial minority in an electoral area 
has at least a sporting chance of returning one or more men 
of its choice, and, that, broadly speaking, there is a close corre- 
spondence between first preference votes cast and seats won. 
Here are the figures, as published in one of the Dublin news- 
papers, in respect of the 131 seats contested. 


Ist Preference Votes Seats won Votes per seat 
Fianna Fail 667,732 72 9,274 
Fine Gael 428,615 43 9,967 
Labour 128,945 9 14,327 
Independents 60,693 7 8,670 


Far the heaviest loss of first preferences (both relatively and 
positively) was suffered by the Independents. That they 
should nevertheless have lost only two seats as compared 
with Labour’s five is a curious instance of the freakish results 
of which even P.R. is sometimes capable. But under British 
electoral arrangements both must have been almost com- 
pletely obliterated. Now to me at least, it appears that in a 
country such as this, where political passion runs high and 
where the powers of the Second Chamber have been so 
severely restricted, to deprive permanent and substantial 
minorities of all hope of direct representation would be, not 
merely unfair, but exceedingly dangerous. It could only be 
justified by clear and repeated proof that the existence of 
P.R. was incompatible with the legitimate rights of the 
majority and with the primary duties of government. Now 
in actual practice, since Mr. de Valera and his followers entered 
the Dail in 1927, no party until now has had an indepen- 
dent majority in the Dail, for the simple reason that no party 
has had an independent majority in the constituencies. From 
that moment until his defeat in 1932 Mr. Cosgrave was 
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obliged to rely upon Independent and Farmer groups pre- 
cisely as Mr. de Valera had subsequently to rely upon that of 
Labour. But I have yet to be convinced that the country 
was a penny the worse because the leaders of the two largest 
parties had always to be careful to consider the wishes of 
others than their pledged supporters. Certainly it did not 
prevent either of them from carrying into effect, whether for 
good or evil, their major objects of policy. Under Mr. Cosgrave 
the Constitution of 1922 was repeatedly amended, appeals 
to the Privy Council were virtually abolished, long-standing 
abuses of local government reformed (sometimes by suspen- 
sion of the offending body and the appointment of paid Com- 
missioners), the selection of candidates for the Civil Service was 
transferred to an independent commission, the basis of elec- 
tion to the Senate radically altered, and military courts were 
set up to deal with crimes which, by reason of the intimidation 
of witnesses and jurymen, the civil courts were unable to 
punish. Under Mr. de Valera a system of high and nearly 
universal protection was introduced, an economic war with 
Great Britain was carried on for nearly six years, the 
Governor-Generalship and the Oath were abolished, the 
Senate was dissolved for a time and then restored in another 
form, and a brand new Constitution, embodying with much 
else Mr. de Valera’s favourite plan of ‘‘ external association ” 
with the Commonwealth was triumphantly established. 

As for the alleged multiplication of small groups, the fact 
is that the number of these has steadily decreased. There were 
altogether seven distinct groups or parties in the Dail of 
1927, six in that of 1932, five in that of 1933, four in that of 
1937; there are four in that just elected. Three of these 
represent organised and permanent bodies of political opinion, 
roughly corresponding to similar bodies in Great Britain. 
The raison d’étre of the Independent group is less obvious ;, 
but for my part I should be sorry to see it made impossible 
for men whose views do not in every respect tally with those 
of any of the other three to enter the Dail. To have two 
General Elections within less than twelve months, as happened 
in 1927 and has nowhappened again, is no doubt expensive and 
tiresome ; but is truly a very small inconvenience when com- 
pared with that artificial exaggeration of the voting strength 
of a majority which leaves great masses of Liberals up and 
down Great Britain without due representation. 
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In conclusion let me add a few words about the future, 
Apart from the menace of European war, which even we are 
not too remote to feel, the omens are, I think, as favourable as 
at any time during the past quarter of a century. What our 
actual financial position is we shall perhaps see more clearly 
when the long-promised Report of the Banking Commission 
is published. Meantime cattle prices have leapt up in response 
to the settlement with Great Britain, and farmers large and 
small at last see the prospect of reasonable profits, though 
losses sustained during recent years will not be made good 
for some time yet. Greater industrial activity in Great Britain 
has meant employment for thousands of Irish boys and girls— 
our latest census returns, by the way, show that we have now 
a large feminine surplus—and, in consequence, more postal 
orders coming in to help the old folk at home. Since 1923 
housing both in town and country has very notably im- 
proved. In my own county, for example, the single or 
two-roomed cabin has almost entirely disappeared and 
given place to comparatively roomy two-storied houses with 
large and easily opened windows. Moreover, though higher 
taxation, higher rates and the increased cost of foodstuffs and 
clothing attendant upon high duties and restricted imports 
are facts not to be denied, the general standard of comfort 
does not appear to be sensibly affected among the poorer 
sections of the community. Others, though hard hit by many 
lean years, have still, it would seem, capital to invest ; for 
the Agreement Loan of {10,000,000 was quickly over-sub- 
scribed. The unanimous choice of Dr. Hyde as President of 
Eire and, in a small way, the issue of new postage stamps to 
celebrate the centenary of Father Matthew, the great Temper- 
ance advocate, go to show that we sometimes have regard to 
cultural interests transcending the party politics of the mo- 
ment. Best of all, public order is being maintained without 
recourse to any extraordinary powers such as have been 
deemed necessary in the past or as are now used as a matter 
of course in so many European states ; though a recent dis- 
covery of hidden arms in Belfast suggests that trouble may 
still be looked for in that quarter. : 

There remains the problem of partition, with which I 
dealt at some length in my last article.* For the present, the 
less anyone says of this the better, unless he can devise 
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some new means of overcoming the obstacles to reunion. 
There is plenty of good will on both sides of the Border, but 
very little constructive thought ; so that irresponsible mis- 
chief-makers have it all their own way. When a prominent 
speaker boasts that he and his associates have beaten the 
British out of Lough Swilly and will presently beat them out 
of Londonderry; or when a member of the Dail talks of 
advancing into the Six Counties behind a cloud of poison gas, 
the utterances naturally provoke the worst possible reaction 
in the threatened areas, where the stern rebuke administered 
by Mr. de Valera in the second instance is unreported or 
dismissed as merely politic. 

No one in Eire itself takes talk like this as having any real 
significance ; but others cannot be expected to realise how 
little such people express the mind of Southern Ireland. 
Thirty years ago, or more, G. K. Chesterton wrote that “ men 
whose next-door neighbours know them for pantaloons cast 
gigantic shadows across a world.” How much truer is this 
to-day, when newspapers of a species then hardly known leave 
statesmanlike utterances unnoticed but seize eagerly upon 
anything, however silly, that looks like making a good head- 
line. 

Of the permanent effects of the new Anglo-Irish compact it 
is too soon to speak. But at least it appears to remove any 
doubt that, should the need arise, the two countries will 
stand together in the common defence. Mr. de Valera has 
declared that Eire must never be allowed to become the base 
of a foreign attack upon Great Britain; and, with all his 
faults, I believe him to be a man of his word. Moreover, as 
things now stand, I cannot imagine any section of Irishmen— 
unless it be the small and diminishing faction of doctrinaire 
Republicans—welcoming to Irish shores the forces of Nazi 
Germany. We have seen the trampling out of liberty in 
Austria and the persecution of Austrian Christians as well as 
of Jews, among whom (so I hear on good authority) those 
classed as “ Non-Aryan Christians” are most of all to be 
pitied, since Jews regard them as perverts and Nazis as Jews. 
I sometimes think we have not much sense, God help us! 
But we have more sense than that. 


Hucu A. Law. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SPIRITUAL DIARIES. 


F Samuel Johnson had not laughed heartily one day in the 

company of Bosweil, a certain Dr. John Rutty would in all 

likelihood have remained buried in respectable oblivion. 
As it is he has a two-fold claim to immortality. His name is 
to be found in the Dictionary of National Biography and is 
remembered by all Boswellians. Whether Johnson should 
have laughed in the circumstances is a question of interest. 
The opportuneness of laughter is one of the more vexing of 
social questions. Many a nerve has been jarred and even 
friendships have been jeopardised, as Boswell’s pages bear 
witness, by an untimely laugh. Chesterfield’s now rather 
threadbare dictum that “a gentleman is often seen but very 
seldom heard to laugh,” was anathema to Johnson and we are 
all the happier for it. He at any rate did not think with 
Chesterfield that the heart of fools is in the house of mirth. 
But who was the victim of his laughter on this occasion ? 

John Rutty was in most respects one of the most ordinary 
of mortal men. He ate, he drank, he worked, he prayed and 
departed this life leaving scarcely a ripple on the surface of 
the waters of humanity. And yet those who seek refreshment 
in the bypaths and less frequented pastures of literature may 
find solace, and perhaps instruction, in the curious pages 
of Rutty’s Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies. Here is one of 
the several strange human documents to be found on the 
dustier shelves of the eighteenth century. “ Johnson laughed 
heartily at this good quietist’s self-condemning minutes ” 
says Boswell: but he adds with good sense that this meti- 
culous register of Rutty’s mind “ though frequently laughable 
enough was not more so than the history of many men would 
be if recorded with equal fairness.” 

Now Rutty was a Quaker. Johnson, unlike Charles Lamb, 
had no tenderness for Quakers as a body. One of his most 
cruel outbursts of spleen was directed against a poor unoffend- 
ing girl who had dared forsake the tepid atmosphere of eigh- 
teenth-century Anglicanism for the purer airs of Quakerism. 
“ Madam, she is an odious wench,” was his heartless verdict. 
So Johnson’s laugh calls for some discount at the outset. 
Easy it is to join with Johnson and Boswell in ridicule of a 
man who, like Rutty, chronicles not only his spiritual wrest- 
lings and discomforts, but his eating and his drinking, his 
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uprising and his lying down, his smallest physical disturbances 
from an eructation to a stomach-ache. 

Other eighteenth-century diarists, notably Parson Wood- 
forde, favour us with similar embarrassing intimacies. Some 
of them almost persuade us to agree with Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek that life “ consists of eating and drinking.” But here 
was a humble and undistinguished Quaker physician who 
lashed himself in spirit with an almost Franciscan severity 
and daily submitted himself to rigorous self-examination. 
Admittedly the bounds between morbid self-analysis and 
“uncommon tenderness of conscience” such as Rutty 
exhibits are not always easy to mark and define. Rutty, 
however, shows us once again how little we know of one 
another’s lives and inmost thoughts. To the outside world : 


He was esteemed a skilful and successful physician and was well 
beloved in this City (Dublin), being an exemplary and useful 
member both of civil and religious society. His temper pleasing 
and well guarded . . . He was accounted temperate in eating and 
drinking. He generally used to rise early in the morning to his 
studies . . . He declined ostentation and adopted a lowly way of 
living. He was charitable to the poor, many of whom almost daily 
resorted to him for his advice and help... . 


And yet for twenty years (1753-73) Rutty accused himself 
of sins real and imaginary, of faults of mind, temper and 
conduct which most weak mortals would deem venial and 
inconsiderable. True, Rutty once records ambiguously that 
his “‘ chastity was attacked ” and prayed to be preserved from 
whoredom and the spirit of it, but he deals mainly with the 
small emotions and not the grand passions which both dis- 
figure and ennoble humanity. 

Rousseau’s comment,on “ the dark and dirty labyrinth ” 
of his own Confessions that “ It is easier to admit that which 
is criminal than that which is ridiculous and makes a man feel 
ashamed,” is no doubt historically true. De la Rochefou- 
cauld puts it more neatly when he says “ on fait souvent 
vanité des passions les plus criminelles.” While the crimes and 
deeper passions of an Alcibiades or a Napoleon become part 
of the web and woof of history, their little vanities and petty 
weaknesses pass into contempt or nothingness in the records 
of time. No doubt Rutty felt easier in mind when he had 
registered that an overdose of whisky resulted in a dull cross 
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day: that he had “licked spittle” a little too much for his self- 
respect : that he had suffered “ An hypochondriac obnubila- 
tion from wind and indigestion”: or that “ the old Adam is 
not put off, but his native fierceness and impatience repullu- 
late.” Johnson, we may note, was not the only one who wrote 
Johnsonese. } 

If Rutty records such entries as “‘ eat more like a swine,” 
*“ ate too much and was too cross,” “ a little incubus on too 
much spinach,” he sins in good company. Even Gibbon, a 
century later than Pepys, thought fit to enter in his Journal, 
“T felt the usual consequences of debauch and was unfit for 
any application all day” (after two bottles with Farmer 
Higgins !) or again “drank a vast deal too much wine 
to-day . . . I quarrelled with my good friend Harrison (the 
Lord knows for what).” When Rutty suffers from “ a sudden 
eruption of ferocity,” our thoughts fly to Johnson who knew 
more of the art of the bull-ring and “ tossing and goring ” in 
talk than Rutty ever dreamt of. 

But there was another and more important side to Rutty’s 
daily life. Doctoring the sick poor is at any time a test of char- 
acter, and doctoring the Dublin poor in the eighteenth century 
was a searching trial of patience and goodwill, even for a 
Quaker. Our sympathy for a long-suffering profession is 
evoked by cries from the heart, such as “ Eleven patients and 
not one fee,”’ “a rencounter with a clamorous woman,” “ great 
impertinence from a patient ”’—Reviewing one’s own life 
steadily and as a whole requires uncommon integrity and firm- 
ness of mind. Among Rutty’s periodic stocktakings (July 
1755) is one which illustrates how widely men differ in their 
estimates of their own weaknesses and imperfections. ‘“ On 
a review of my spiritual registry the result is, that out of 
four, three capital snares are in a great measure destroyed, 
viz. drinking, smoking and studying, but anger unsanctified 
remains. Lord, weaken it and introduce patience and meek- 
mess;?! 

Rutty did not in modern fashion spend time over endless 
paragraphs of dubious psycho-analysis, He ruthlessly con- 
demned himself in a line or two. Perhaps he was too busy to 
deal in Freudian complexes : for apart from his daily rounds 
as a doctor he spent forty years on a Latin treatise on drugs 
(some critics claim that it is “ still useful for reference ”) ; 
he was an eager student of meteorology, wrote on the Weather 
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and Seasons in Dublin for Forty Years and compiled a 
National History of the County of Dublin. 

Such was the man who raised a laugh from Johnson, who 
himself was guilty, if guilt there be, of similar errors of 
introspection and the same self-exposure of his weaknesses to 
the ridicule and ribaldry of an unsympathetic world. In fact, 
if Johnson’s own Prayers and Meditations, brief and sporadic 
as they are, had not been preserved for'us by the questionable 
zeal of Dr. Strahan, we should have been unable to assess 
that laugh of Johnson’s at its true value and, despite our 
Boswell, much of Johnson’s inner life would be unknown 
to us. 

There are strange similarities between the journals of the 
Quaker Doctor of Medicine and the Dictator of Learning— 
but there is one fundamental difference between them. Rutty, 
we feel, wrote with an eye to the moral edification of others, 
while Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations were wholly intro- 
spective and gave no oblique glance at the outside world. 
They are, as has been well said, the expression of his “ tremu- 
lous piety.” ‘“ They are the voice of his solitude and written 
only for himself.” There was a touch of cruelty, undesigned 
perhaps, in Strahan’s exposure of Johnson’s soul to the mock 
of the vulgar and the malicious. Men, as we all know, are 
conscious of nothing so much in this world as one another’s 
infirmities. Criticism of others is the very life-blood of self- 
satisfaction. Carping at the minor follies of the great is a 
pastime in itself. But Johnson of all men might well have 
remembered that bigger critics have lesser critics upon their 
backs to bite them. Even as Johnson laughed incautiously 
and unkindly at Rutty, so did Horace Walpole with his 
customary spite gibe at Johnson’s spiritual and physical 
torments. There is venom and malice in Walpole’s outburst 
in his letter to Lady Ossory, August 29th, 1785, and his 
essentially mundane soul can find no excuse for “ the pious 
editors ” of the Prayers. 


See what it is to have friends too honest ! How could men be 
such idiots as to execute such a trust? One laughs at every page 
and then the tears come into one’s eyes when one learns what the 
poor being suffered who even suspected his own madness! one 
seems to be reading the diary of an old almswoman : and, in fact, 
his religion was not a step higher in its kind. Johnson had all the 
bigotry of a monk, and all the folly and ignorance too. 
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Then comes Walpole’s usual spice of wordly wisdom in his 
final comments. “ Methinks the specimen and Rousseau’s 
Confessions should be lessons against keeping journals, which 
poor Johnson thought such an excellent nostrum for a good 
life. . . . How foolish might we all appear, if we registered 
every delirium.” Horace Walpole was right. 

Spiritual Diaries are often a sad reminder that it is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. No doubt the world 
would be poorer in literary values without its Pepys, its 
Casanova, its Rousseau, and its Benvenuto Cellini. All of 
them and their kind leave us a rich heritage over and above 
the confessional matter of their Diaries and Autobiographies. 
But poor Samuel Johnson did more than register “ every 
delirium ”—though he chronicled—much as Rutty did—his 
daily aches and pains, his digestive processes, his ‘‘ mental 
vellications and revulsions ” as he so characteristically called 
them. If Rutty accused himself of sloth and lying abed, 
Johnson with better reason chided himself for the same vice! 
“My thoughts have been clouded with sensuality: and 
except that from the beginning of this year I have in some 
measure forborne excess of strong drink, my appetites have 
predominated over my reason” (1764). When Johnson 
writes, “ I have lived totally useless, more sensual in thought 
and more addicted to wine and meat ... I fasted all day ”»— 
if the hand is the hand of Johnson, the voice is that of Rutty 
with his self-accusation of “ guzzling” and his “ dogged ” 
eating and drinking too much. 

On Good Friday, 1773, Johnson made an entry which might 
have come bodily from Rutty—“‘ fretful and impatient ; I 
was relieved in the morning by drinking tea and eating the 
soft part of a penny loaf.” Like Rutty, he even chronicles a 
flatulence. But whereas Rutty accused himself of “ inordinate 
study ” (surely a venial sin in a physician) Johnson was 
harassed by his constitutional sloth, his “‘ idleness and folly ” ; 
his broken vows to work and study; his omissions in Bible 
reading (at the age of 65 he avows he had never read the 
Apocrypha). In the end like Rutty poor Johnson finds little 
good in himself, whatever the world might think: “ other 
good of myself I know not where to find except a little 
charity.” ; ’ : 

Spiritual Diaries of all kinds provoke certain obvious 
comments, They are in themselves evidence of a certain 
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egotism, for no man can tell the full story of his own life 
without the help of others. The Diarist sees only part of him- 
self, often the worst part and too often the morbid and the 
hypochondriac element creeps in. Whether it is fair or 
desirable to seek to penetrate the arcana of men’s minds may 
be open to doubt. All that is hidden is not gold. Few at any 
rate grow in moral stature under the process. But when men 
themselves reveal or purport to reveal the innermost workings 
of their hearts and souls, and voluntarily submit themselves 
to the scrutiny of mankind, they must suffer or benefit 
accordingly in the judgment of posterity. Some, like Pepys 
and Rousseau, gain eternal literary fame at the expense of 
their moral reputations, and they must pay the price. Both 
of them would probably pay that price willingly if the option 
was theirs to-day. With them and their tribe posterity must 
regard the bargain as a good one, for, in the literary sense, it 
has much to gain and nothing to lose. The sinner who has 
avowed his own iniquity (even by “ confession and avoid- 
ance”) comes up for sentence only. 

In some tespects the sinners are obviously easier to esti- 
mate than the Saints. But the Saints, big or little, whether 
a St. Augustine or a St. Francis, a Quaker Woolman or a 
Quaker Rutty, offer a more baffling problem. St. Augustine, 
for instance, despite the almost universal and century-long 
approval of orthodoxy, provides one of the greatest conun- 
drums of all. His life and his Confessions offer as much 
material for the psychologist as the theologian. Shocking as 
it may appear to the divines, many laymen will continue to 
feel a little uneasy as to the spiritual adjustments of St. 
Augustine’s life. There is always in the background the mem- 
ory of that cruel but not untrue apophthegm of de la Roche- 
foucauld—“ Quand les vices nous quittent, nous nous flattons 
de la créance que c’est nous qui les quittons.” His Confessions 
are one long diatribe against his dead-self. The fires of Hell 
burned more fiercely than ever after Augustine. One who 
spared himself not at all was little likely to spare others. 
When St. Augustine draws an edifying contrast between the 
spiritual reformation of his later life and the time when “ the 
muddy concupiscence of the flesh and the bubblings of youth” 
beclouded and overcast his heart—there comes to mind that 
memorable parting between Henry V and Falstaff. “ I know 
thee not, old man... Presume not that I am the thing I was: 
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For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, That I have 
turned away from my former self. . . .” 

However edifying in itself, the spectacle of the repentant 
soul struggling for freedom from the sense of guilt and shun- 
ning the errors of youth, sometimes leaves us with a craving 
for the milk of human kindness. Looking at St. Augustine’s 
picture of himself we have an uneasy feeling that the brush is 
laid on too heavily and that nothing delights the heart of a 
Saint so much as reflection upon his past misdoings. The 
greater the sinner, the greater Saint. Are we to believe, as he 
tells us, that at the age of seventeen “he polluted the brook 
of friendship with the sewage of lust,” and led a life of un- 
speakable vice and debauchery? We may not know, with 
exactitude, what were the moral standards of Northern 
Africa in the fifth century, but the great Father of the Church 
seems to have remained faithful to one concubine for a 
number of years—though he behaved rather badly to her in 
the end. 

But the real and final test of all Spiritual Diaries and 
Confessions is not in the light of their minor inconsistencies 
and aberrations, but whether they are sincere and honest 
outpourings of the human spirit. Even the Confessions of one 
who was so odious in the sight of Johnson as Rousseau survives 
the test of sincerity, save perhaps for a few pages where the 
egotism nauseates and repels, as it does in wholly different 
measure and quality in the case of St. Augustine. With the 
memory of these and other examples in our minds we may 
part from Rutty and Johnson with the verdict of their fellow- 
men in our ears, as they sank to their graves. Just as Hannah 
More noted “ the mild radiance of the setting sun,” as John- 
son’s end approached, so did Wesley note in his Journal 
(April 6th, 1775) “that venerable man, Dr. Rutty, just 
tottering over the grave, but still clear in his understanding, 
full of faith and love, and patiently waiting till his change 
should come.”? Good men, both of them, though of unequal 
stature. But one thing is clear: Johnson had no right to 
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HITLER’S CARDS: 


OREIGN politics have often much in common with a 
Pgane of cards. Ludendorff—the politician-general of 

the World War—was given the name of “ the hazard 
player,” a name that has stuck to him in the minds of many 
Germans in spite of all efforts at posthumous glorification. 
Men sit down to all sorts of card games. There are some where 
to win is all a matter of luck. There are others where some- 
thing can be made of a bad hand if the player has more cun- 
ning or more daring than his antagonists. Hitler is playing 
such a game—a game of poker. He has not much of a hand, 
but he knows that in poker and in politics one can bluff. And 
one can only see how shamelessly he bluffs if one has a look 
at the cards in his hand. Only someone with an intimate 
knowledge of Germany, its people and its history, one who 
has trustworthy friends in the various groups and strata of 
society, can catch a glimpse of what he holds in his hand. 
This is the reason for the failure of so many of the corre- 
spondents to English papers. They are men of more than 
ordinary ability in their profession. They know and report 
far more of what is happening in Government circles than 
most Germans suspect or find out. But of the real feeling of 
the various grades of society in Germany they can know and 
find out very little. The most severe restraint and distrust of 
others has become second nature to the opponents of Hitler 
in Germany. They know how often a word spoken in anger 
has led to arrest and imprisonment. The most innocuous 
passer-by may be a spy. So they are silent when a stranger is 
in their midst. Only when they feel themselves safe, in the 
close circle of friends and relations, do they talk. Only those 
who have many old and faithful friends can learn the true 
state of affairs under the Third Reich. 

Hitler’s party comrades and followers are his first card. 
The “ old fighters,” professional Nazis,” as they are called 
by others, are those belonging to the not very large groups of 
shrewd fellows—cranks and mercenaries—who would find no 
place in a peaceful Germany. Unsuccessful in any profession, 
at variance with themselves and the world, they became 
street politicians. Professional hecklers, they were the first to 
introduce violent means of breaking up meetings. They are, 
though in many cases dissatisfied, Hitler’s most faithful 
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adherents. Still, their number scarcely exceeds 200,000 and 
they are not to be confused with the millions of party mem- 
bers. The “ March Company ” (Maerzlinge) as they are called, 
were the first to come into line with reality after the “ revolu- 
tion ” of March 1933 and beg humbly for admittance into the 
party. They are not even yet completely accepted by the old 
party members. One can still find in the offices of the party 
and of its various organisations a poster which exposes in 
bad verse, but with noble indignation, this ‘“ turn-over.” 
Many of those who have voluntarily joined the Nazis since 
1933 are really keen and determined opponents of the system. 
It is for these that the term “ beefsteak ” has been coined, 
brown outside (the Nazi colour) and red inside (socialists). 
There are said to be whole companies of the $.A. composed 
chiefly of opponents of National-Socialism. One should not 
overrate these statements in the hope that Hitler will be 
overthrown from within. The safeguards against this are 
enormous, and any attempt would only result in a massacre. 

The officials, who have been forced, willy-nilly, into the 
party, form a strong body. They came in with wry faces. 
Being party members means that their free evenings must be 
spent at stupid meetings, not to mention the considerable 
sums of money they must sacrifice in the form of contributions 
to party funds. “ I pay my subscription as a tax for political 
freedom, which I used to have free before nineteen thirty-three,” 
one of them remarked morosely. He was wrong. No German 
living under National-Socialism is allowed anything like the 
liberty he enjoyed before 1933. What the officials have gained 
by their acquiescence can be seen from the following occur- 
rence which took place in North Germany a few weeks ago. 
An elderly man had gathered his children and grandchildren 
together to celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday. As so often 
happens now in Germany, when there is no one but the mem- 
bers of the family present, they told the latest political jokes. 
The following day the old man was summoned to appear before 
the Secret Police and told to his face what had happened. 
Only their regard for his age prevented them from arresting 
him, and they let him off with a warning. He called his 
family together, told them what had occurred, and asked who 
had betrayed him. It was his fourteen-year-old grandson 
who, as a member of the Hitler Youth, had sworn to report 
any disloyal act. His father, who was an official, was greatly 
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incensed, let himself be carried away by his anger and gave 
the boy a thrashing. The next day he was arrested, disciplin- 
ary proceedings were instituted against him and he was 
dismissed from his position. His own son had betrayed him. 

All party members are by no means enthusiastic National- 
Socialists. Many are sick to death of the stupid propaganda 
which goes on from dawn to dark in an attempt to stop 
the German people from thinking. But the hundreds of 
thousands who got small jobs through the party are its 
staunch supporters because it is in their interest to be so. 
The coming of the Third Reich has placed them in well-paid 
positions and fine jobs and they know whom they have to 
thank. This is Hitler’s best card. 

That sociological puzzle, the middle classes, are Hitler’s 
second card. Decimated by the World War, their property 
swept away by the inflation of 1923, they seized on the 
promises of the National-Socialists as a drowning man 
clutches a straw. They were promised everything and got 
very little. Were not the small shop-keepers and artisans led 
to believe that Hitler would do away with the large factories 
and stores? The Third Reich was to be a new heaven and a 
new earth for the middle classes. But they had a rude awaken- 
ing. The large stores are still there and the four-year plan 
has embittered the life of many a small tradesman. Taxes 
are higher than ever and exacted with brutal ruthlessness. 
Many thousands of independent artisans have been forced 
into the factories. Germany is rearming, and this is not the 
time for sentimentality. Large sections of the middle class 
have been disillusioned about Hitler. But he may still have 
many adherents among the petty bourgeoisie—small factory 
owners who are making money through rearmament, 
officials whose sons have perhaps become officers, engineers 
and architects who have got work again. Uncritical, without 
political acumen, they are taken in by the propaganda of the 
Nazis. Although they think themselves educated, they do 
not realise that they are living behind walls and that day after 
day their newspapers present them with a deceptive picture 
of the world. The middle class, though not very large numeric- 
ally, is very divided. It is not a safe card. 

_ The “ Land Folk,” as all people living on the land are called 
in the Nationalist-Socialist phraseology, are the third card. 
They are not a homogeneous group and their interests are 
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very diverse. There are the large landed proprietors, noble 
and commoner, chiefly east of the Elbe, who regard National- 
Socialism with misgiving. The man who talks of Blood and 
Soil and sets up the peasant as the main source of national 
strength, can be no true friend of the feudal lord. The mills 
of the land settlement scheme grind slowly and cheap 
agricultural labour is to be imported again from Italy. But 
if, some day, the Nazis were up to their necks in hot water, 
then perhaps an agrarian revolution might break out, even 
in Germany, encouraged by many of the National-Socialist 
theoreticians. The old German Nationalists and Steel-helmets 
among the landowners have every reason to be mistrustful. 
Then the peasant-farmers—it was they who prepared the 
way for Hitler. Before 1933, they were not in a very pros- 
perous state. They felt the competition of other countries, 
able to produce in more favourable circumstances frozen 
meat and butter, wheat and feeding-stuffs more cheaply than 
they could and consequently able to find an easier market. 
Then the level of prices was against them—industrial pro- 
ducts commanded a high price, agricultural products a low 
one. The condition of the peasant was not good before 1933. 
Hitler promised to mend all this. His first care would be the 
peasant and the four-year plan was for his advantage. The 
four-year plan is over and the peasant is not so pleased with 
it. It was fine to own your own farm, which could not be sold 
over your head under the Erbhof Law. But then the peasant 
discovered : if you cannot sell your land, you cannot use it as 
a security for a loan. The peasant can no longer get credit. 
Of course prices are better. Germany wants to be self- 
supporting as far as the production of food is concerned. But 
there is not only a Reich Food Ministry, but also a Reich 
Peasants’ Guild and a Reich Peasantry Commission. They 
all have large offices where officials sit who write and tell the 
peasant what he must and must not do. He hates this bom- 
bardment of forms and papers. So it happens that in certain 
parts of the country—as for example Hanover and Schleswig- 
Holstein—there has been a change of heart. One sign is the 
refusal of the people to take part in the harvest thanksgiving 
festival. 
Then there are the agricultural labourers. The frightful 
conditions under which they lived and worked was one of the 
reasons for the flight from the land, so plainly marked in 
VoL. CLIV. 13 
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Germany. The town is for the labourer the place where con- 
tracts have value and where he is treated, to some degree, 
like a human being. Pledges were made to the workers on the 
land, too, but their conditions have not changed. Now that 
cheap agricultural labourers are to be brought from Italy and 
Hungary they realise that there is no intention of funda- 
mentally improving their standard of living. Indifference, if 
not actual hatred, is all that Hitler can expect from the man 
working on the land. No, the land is not a safe or good card 
for the “ leader and peace-maker ” to gamble on. 

It was the Industrialists, Hitler’s fourth card, who helped 
him to power. They supplied him with the means for the most 
extensive propaganda ever seen in Germany. They thought 
to use him as a buffer against the workers, but they must 
often reflect that they have only driven out the devil with 
Beelzebub. It is true, there is an armaments race in Germany, 
and there are armament profiteers just as there were war 
profiteers from 1914 to 1918. But there is Goering’s four- 
year plan, and affairs in general are not so pleasant as they 
seemed in the beginning. Anyone making a profit must also 
make “‘ voluntary” contributions to the Reich loans. He 
must pay larger sums of money into the Winterbilfe, and the 
demands made on the industrial concerns by Kraft durch 
Freude are extremely heavy. Resistance is useless. The 
industrialist must appear generous and pay his workers’ 
travel holidays. Not every factory is engaged in the manu- 
facture of armaments. But they are all compelled to make 
possible the export of German goods at dumping prices. 
Many would be able to do good business if there were not a 
shortage of raw material and foreign currency, as a result of 
the intensive rearmament campaign. Textile factories are 
forced to work short hours or close down from time to time, 
although there is a great need of textiles. There is almost a 
mania for the chemical manufacture of substitutes for every 
tried and tested material which has been in existence for 
years. There have been a few successes and a long series of 
failures, 

The quality of German raw material has degenerated 
during the carrying out of the four-year plan. This is not 
apparent in the export goods which are always made of the 
best material. But for the home market every kind of in- 
ferior material has to be used. To keep the workers in good 
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humour the employer is often heavily encroached on finan- 
cially. For example, just before last Christmas Goering 
announced that in future the workers would be paid for the 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsun holidays. This cost Goering 
nothing, but it cost the industrialists millions of marks and 
is a very heavy burden on the back of the small manufacturer. 
With the exception of the armament profiteers, the employers 
of labour are not a very safe card in Hitler’s hand. 

What about Hitler’s fifth card, the German worker ? Before 
1933 the German Workers’ Movement was the strongest in 
the world. It was strong in numbers but not in leadership. 
The working class has never really taken up the fight against 
Hitler ; otherwise we would have a different Germany to-day. 
Up to May 1933 the German labour leaders believed that 
they would be able to carry on their work under him. They 
are now paying the price. Has the working class gone over? 
Not at all. Hitler has failed in his many attempts to win 
them. He has shrunk from carrying out his promises. Again 
and again he has told them that they must not think of a rise 
in wages. But at the same time, because of the alignment of 
foreign trade with other countries and because of the measures 
taken for carrying through the four-year plan, the price of food 
has risen. The attempts on the part of statisticians to deny 
this state of affairs, only too apparent in every working-class 
household, merely create bitterness among the masses. The 
quality of many food stuffs has deteriorated because of mea- 
sures which seem to point to a return to war conditions. 
Butter is rationed—zo00 grammes per person per week. 
Eggs, cheap fats, as well as pork, on which the worker sets 
great store, are to be had only in insufficient quantities, when 
at all. 4 

In many of the factories engaged on the manufacture of 
armaments the workers are continually forced to do overtime. 
Anyone watching the workers in a German industrial town 
return home could not fail to notice what overwork and 
under-nourishment have done since 1933. The housing short- 
age has never been tackled by the Nazis. At the same time 
one enormous public building after another is going up and a 
great state road is being planned for Berlin. Hundreds of 
millions of marks are being spent in this way. It has been 
announced that during the year 1938 20,000 new houses will 
be built ; but in view of the real housing shortage it is like a 
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drop of water in the desert. The workers realise that they are 
being derided. They have not forgotten Goebbel’s slogan 
“Guns before butter.” Dourly they wait for their hour to 
strike. We are not speaking of those who in spite of prison 
and concentration camp continue their work against Hitler, 
but of the millions who have learned in disgust and shame to 
hide their thoughts but who have become fanatical adver- 
saries of this system of deception and meanness. 

The workers are not to be deceived by hypocritical speeches 
and the dishonest demands which Kraft durch Freude makes 
on their behalf. They feel that a foreign policy which talks of 
peace and acts to its detriment must lead to war. The workers 
hate war. At the front they suffered what the soldiers of 
other countries were forced to suffer, with this in addition, 
that at home their wives and children went hungry. They 
hate war, but to many it appears the only way out. “ We 
want weapons, we'll know against whom to use them,” they 
have often said to me. This is the weakest card in Hitler’s 
hand. Nowadays a war is not fought with soldiers alone. 
Every tank, every aeroplane needs a certain number of 
workers. The German worker is waiting. 

Here are the five cards which Hitler holds in his hand. They 
are by no means good ones. But he has taken up another. 
Has he become stronger through the annexation of Austria? 
It may have gratified his pride and love of power to enter 
Vienna as a conqueror, but the day after the people ask 
themselves : what have we really gained? The “ Purging” 
is in full swing, aimed equally at Jews, Socialists and Catho- 
lics. But no matter how many are imprisoned, it will not help 
him. Of the seven million Austrians, four and a half to five 
million are his bitter opponents. Another bad card. 

GERMANICUS. 


AGRICULTURE UNDER FASCISM. 


ITH 1926 as a pivot, fascist land policy has two well- 

noted phases. In the early years social considerations 

dictated a quick solution for the double-faced labour 
problem represented in the south and islands by interrupted 
emigration, and in the centre and north, acutely in Emilia, by 
the highly explosive syndicalist labourers. Nineteen twenty 
had seen 189 agrarian strikes with more than a million workers 
involved: by 1922 it is claimed that over one-third of the 
fascists were rurali, the majority being either peasants with 
shares in or land of their own whose interests had been 
menaced by the syndicalists and who had formerly been in 
the Catholic popular party, or else followers of Mussolini and 
Rossoni (now Minister of Agriculture) who had changed sides. 

In the three years following the march on Rome the peasant 
organisations were destroyed as ruthlessly as was necessary to 
enable the fascists to place others in their stead. The alienated 
day-labourer lost all voice in his affairs and could no longer 
take independent action, while in the south the would-be 
emigrants were left to get along as best they could until a 
beginning was made in 1924 with the formation of a per- 
manent committee for “ internal migration ” which had the 
powers, later widely amplified, of reorganising and encourag- 
ing permanent or temporary transfer of unemployed labourers 
to the north. Enrolment in the army, public works and 
industry could not, however, absorb increasing unemploy- 
ment. Italian agricultural wages after the war had risen to a 
level, topped in 1922, which has not since been surpassed. 
But livestock of all kinds had been swallowed up during the 
hostilities and stocks, particularly of labour beasts, were 
heavily depleted. A natural tendency to turn over ploughland 
to pasture, not only to make up stocks of cattle, but also 
because the cost of growing grain relative to that of raising 
beasts was much higher, was an important factor in accentu- 
ating unemployment. In this lay the genesis of the “ battle 
for grain,” proclaimed in 1925, which provided means to force 
unwilling proprietors to employ more labour. 

This main movement apart, the years 1922-6 saw several 
developments of plans made by parliamentary Italy. In 1923 
money was laid out for much-needed research institutes, 
notably for the foundation of the excellent National Institute 
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of Agrarian Economics, and in 1924 ten new research stations 
were founded. Signor Serpieri introduced his first laws on land 
reclamation in 1924, destined to be outshone by the impressive 
outlay of 1929; and 1924 also saw the first fascist law, abor- 
tive and followed by others, on the troublesome ust crvict, a 
problem of local rights which had been under debate and 
legislation since the beginning of the century. A modest but 
useful programme undertaken in 1925 was the formation of 
some thirty-five poultry breeding stations. Hand in hand went 
a stifling of the peasant co-operatives. These affittanze collettive 
had been an interesting phenomenon of pre-war labour condi- 
tions ; writing in 1913, Signor Serpieri records that in Reggio 
Emilia alone in the ten years after 1902 there had been formed 
eighty-three of these co-operatives, partly to satisfy land- 
hunger, partly as organs of social resistance in the class 
struggle. It may be said that until 1918 brought the men 
home from the trenches to find that the promises of land made 
to them by politicians were to be broken, the co-operative 
movement in northern Italy was heading reasonably towards 
a marked measure of land reform. The war accentuated the 
struggle, and fascism found its opportunity in support of land- 
owners and part-sharing peasants. The peasant leagues were 
smashed, and 1926 brought in the corporations to discipline 
production and the producer. To-day exists a high state of 
compulsory organisation, workers being broadly ranged under 
a confederation of agricultural syndicates and employers and 
tenants under a confederation of agriculturalists. 

Foreign observers of the “ battle for grain’ which for 
eight years was fought ostensibly to release Italy from the 
“slavery ” of imports, have found its merits debatable. The 
battle has now taken another lease of conflict in line with 
the self-sufficiency drive: on the general position of agriculture 
its effects remain highly important. Ghino Valenti, a classic 
Italian agriculturalist, respected by both fascists and dissenters, 
wrote in 1914 that healthy equilibrium would be established 
in Italian agriculture when the wheat area of 4,700,000 hec- 
tares then being sown, and producing 50 million quintals, was 
reduced to 33 million hectares yielding with improved tech- 
nique 70 million quintals, the land thus freed being given over 
to stock-raising. This, he thought, would provide the Italians 
with their needs and enable them to export “ the special 
products of Italy’s soil and climate.” In 1920, perhaps in 
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view of the greater population, Valenti enlarged the area he 
thought should be under wheat to about 4 million hectares ; 
and Signor Serpieri recorded himself in agreement. In 1936, 
eleven years after the initiation of the “ battle,” an area of 
5,137,000 hectares produced only 61 million quintals, admit- 
tedly a bad harvest, but proving that to give Italy her average 
annual needs (calculated by Serpieriat some 85 million quintals) 
it must be possible to reap in a good year up to 100 million 
quintals. Nineteen thirty-seven is claimed to have produced 
on an area not less than that of 1936 80 millions, féted as 
a bumper harvest ; and yet in November last a decree made 
it binding on all bakers to use a standard ten per cent. of maize 
with their bread, and officially inspired publications spoke 
openly of the leguminous materials also used. A tentative 
estimate would put the proportion of wheat flour used in 
commercially baked bread to-day at seventy per cent., per- 
haps rather less. And in no year has Italy been able to dis- 
pense with imported wheat. This is enough to show that the 
“battle” is nothing like won, nor can be won without a large 
extension of area under plough. 

By dint of coercion backed up with propaganda for im- 
proved technique (fertilisers, selected seed, sowing in rows, 
machinery, competitions) annual production has indeed been 
increased. In the years 1910-14 an average area of 4,760,260 
hectares yielded an average annual harvest of 48,700,000 
quintals or 10-2 quintals per hectare. For the years 1932-6 
these figures had increased to 5,027,000 hectares producing 
71,625,000 quintals, or 14:3 quintals per hectare. By high 
tariff protection the internal price of wheat has been main- 
tained far above the general world level, something the 
working man knows all about. Estimates of the public money 
spent on promoting the “ battle” vary from 125 millions of 
lire to 225 millions. 

It is when one compares the effects of this policy on the 
different provinces of Italy that its true nature becomes clear. 
In 1930 the authoritative Professor Mortara (quoted by 
Salvemini) wrote: “ As to the cultivated area, we note that 
from 1923 to 1929 it diminished by 61,000 hectares in the north 
and by 65,000 hectares in central Italy, while it increased by 
160,000 in the south and by 155,000 in the islands.” But 
whereas in the good grain lands of the north the campaign 
for improved technique in official figures raised average 
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production per hectare from 15 to 25 quintals, in the south and 
islands the increase was only from 8-9 to Io quintals. It does 
not need these figures to state that the impoverished and arid 
soil of southern Italy is not suitable for wheat : the quantity 
produced there before the “battle,” except for parts of 
Sicily, was mainly to be accounted for by the need of the 
peasant to grow his own daily bread. Nor can it be claimed 
that the increased wheat area helps toward “ fixing the pea- 
sant on the land,” as fascists declare their ambition since 
Mussolini’s famous speech of 1927, for the increase has been 
in the south and islands and there the labourers, at sowing and 
reaping, are hired by the job in the nearest market-place. 
They do not live on the land or necessarily only by the land, 
and between times they have nothing to attract them out of 
the towns. The wheat increase militates, too, against the 
settlement of smallholders, for wheat is simplest grown on 
unrestricted plains. 

Upon the numbers of Italian livestock the “ battle ” has 
had a disastrous effect, particularly on sheep stocks, which 
none of the various livestock commissions and high intentions 
embarked upon by Government has been able to avert. 
Writers for thirty years have been lamenting Italy’s poverty 
in livestock, and things had commenced a little to improve 
before the initiation of the “ battle.” Since then they have 
been rapidly worsening. From the early years of the century 
there has been a slight increase in the per capita consumption 
of meat, but it still bulks very small in the daily ration—in 
1929 a fascist writer calculated it at §4 per cent. An illumi- 
nating example of the conditions which now obtain can be 
seen in Puglia. Until some years ago some half-million sheep 
had winter pasture on the hills around Foggia moving for the 
summer since grass will not grow in Puglia after the middle of 
June, to the heights of the western Abruzzi. To-day those 
sheep have disappeared and wheat is being grown around 
Foggia while the lonely pastures in the Abruzzi, fit for no 
other employment, lie unused. “ The battle for grain is a 
policy only of to-day,” a small landowner in the south of 
Italy remarked to me, “it has neither justification in the 
past nor any future. Its only excuse is political.” 

_ The second phase of fascist land policy was entered upon 
in 1926 with the publication of the Charter of Labour and the 
first law on corporations. Henceforward the policy loses sight 
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of the social and concentrates on the political aspect. The 
crisis and the march of history bent early intentions into a 
frame far more arbitrary than that foreseen in previous years : 
the “ battle for grain ” lost its early significance and together 
with the present push for self-sufficiency and the tightening 
control of workers’ organisations, became a clear dependent 
on political needs. Signor Serpieri is the doyen of fascist 
agriculturalists and he has put it clearly enough: “ The fascist 
conception does not sever economics from politics, economic 
wellbeing from the power of the nation. . . .” 

These years have seen modest work well done in several 
fields. Deforestation has been for centuries the bane of Italy 
and fifty years of parliamentary legislation made little impres- 
sion. After a useless law in 1923 the Government took a 
decisive step in 1926 by forming a forest police equipped to 
deal sternly with peasants who objected to afforestation 
because it robbed them of goat-grazing. This has been effec- 
tual and contemporary with tree-planting. Official figures 
state that from the founding of the kingdom to 1922 there had 
been reafforested 50,920 hectares, and since 1922 58,486 
hectares. The production of fruit and vegetables has much 
increased over pre-war figures. The crisis heavily checked this 
trade, and despite the admirable work in marketing and 
selection instigated by the Institute of Export, founded in 
1927, sanctions went far towards its destruction. The research 
stations founded in 1924 and 1925 have turned out a body of 
excellent material. 

The emphasis on immediate political needs extends beyond 
the “battle for grain” to that other magnum opus, the 
bonifica integrale, best translated as land reclamation. The 
parliaments of united Italy which carried on the good work 
of drainage and irrigation in process since the Middle Ages 
did not always spend their money to the best advantage ; still 
they put under cultivation large tracts of once useless land. 
Reclamation has been in the forefront of the fascist land policy 
and a vast amount of good work has been executed, albeit at a 
vast cost. Apart from fine performances such as the improve- 
ment of the Campagna romana and the settling of the Pontine 
Marshes, land has been reclaimed in most provinces of Italy, 
with or without the active co-operation of local landowners. 
The Mussolini Act of 1928 provided for 4-3 thousand million 
lire being spent by the Government and a further 2°7 
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thousand million lire by landowners (under threat of expropria- 
tion), in the next fourteen years. Enthusiasm flew to fever- 
heat. Forecasts predicted colossal results. The whole of Italy 
would smile with bumper crops in ten years’ time. Alas, the 
fourteen years which were at first declared all the time neces- 
sary for reclaiming the whole of Italy, soon lengthened into 
many decades. It became clear that far larger sums than 
those ear-marked would be needed. Until 1935, however, a ~ 
very large sum of money from public and private sources was 
spent on reclamation; by then it was admitted that this 
was a work of long and laborious expenditure. 

The problem is gigantic and has been faced with courage 
and determination; and were it not for the fact that this 
“ battle ” has only commenced and cannot be ended without 
many years of persevering expense, unreserved praise would 
be due to its authors. Criticism is inevitable precisely because 
of this fact. Agriculture has incurred very large debts. In the 
1930-1 budget it was stated that mortgages on rural property 
amounted to more than five milliards of lire. In February 
1935, Signor Curato after much experience wrote that at 
present private reclamation (compulsory work done by 
individual or associated landowners, not directly by the 
State) “is feared and shunned by capital and good initia- 
tive,” and that to put reclamation on its soundest footing it 
was necessary “‘ to base it on the economic convenience of 
private reclamation and not on the financial and coercive 
intervention of the State, intervention which . . . can obtain 
results only by way of exception.” This attitude is met with 
in Italy to-day among those who see in the penniless condition 
of landowners who have been obliged to embark on reclama- 
tion, the doom of that very work itself, since they have been 
forced to spend and mortgage on immediate work which, 
however, must, to be successful, call for steady expenditure 
over many years—the essential characteristic of land reclama- 
tion. Certain effects are already emphatically noticeable. In 
1933 it was calculated that the amount of agrarian debt re- 
lieved or in course of relief by means evolved after the crisis of 
1929, was more than three milliards of lire. In the south and 
islands, for instance, reclamation has scarcely touched the 
latifond1, great absentee estates ; theirs is a case for irrigation 
before settlement, so that many years must pass-and great 
sums be spent before much change can appear. As it is, heavy 
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taxation has defeated the good intentions of the more con- 
Scientious proprietors. One such told me his experience: he 
had determined to transform arid upland pastures from sheep 
to olive culture, and after successful experiment set out to 
plant 10,000 olives. But when he had put down the first 
1,600 he found himself through taxation without the money 
to continue, and the project fell through. If this is the state of 
things to-day, how will the land and its workers fare in twenty 
years’ time? 

The policy of to-day is explicit in the campaign for agricul- 
tural autarky which doctrinally declares that ‘“‘ the farm has 
become entirely state-controlled ” and that “ individual in- 
terests suffer wherever they conflict with national require- 
ments for autarky.” In a symposium published this winter it 
was pointed out that autarky must not be confused with 
economic autonomy, which Italy could never realise, but that 
the campaign is intended to prepare for that autonomy in 
moments of crisis ; more esoteric writers are ready to admit 
that agricultural self-sufficiency is impossible for Italy except 
during brief periods of crisis. This latest “ battle” is domi- 
nated by the need to increase average grain production by 
some ten million quintals per year, which means a large exten- 
sion of land under plough even supposing, which is doubtful, 
that yields can be markedly improved during the next few 
years; and by the simultaneous need to spend big sums on 
enlarging and improving forage rotation crops and to allow of 
a livestock increase, for meat, fats, milk and wool, of another 
two and a half million heads (about ten per cent.), mostly in 
sheep and beef. There must also be an enormous increase, on 
a large-scale production basis, of pigs and laying fowls. Com- 
peting for money and land with these primary needs are 
many others, cotton, maize, canapa, flax, timber, etc., and 
none of these may borrow land now under cultivation of 
another crop. And yet only one-fourteenth of Italy is 
scheduled as unproductive, and most of that is irreclaimable. 
Only the inconsiderable rice area may be diminished. All this 
intensification is to be accompanied by a wide enlargement, 
because they are “ ideal fascist forms,” of part-sharing sys- 
tems of tenancy like mezzadria, which above all demand that 
the peasant grow his own nutritive needs and are therefore 
incompatible with much intensification of production. Aeon- 
old experience in Tuscany has shown that the best of these 
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systems, mezzadria, works smoothest when the peasant grows 
a little of everything ; if he is now to be governed with a rigid 
measuring rod of national production his economy will 
certainly suffer. The basic problem is how simultaneously to 
increase the wheat harvest and the weight of livestock : these 
are in the end mutually exclusive, and it will be recognised 
from what has been said that no solution can be found until 
decades of careful tending and well-measured expense have 
improved the soil of southern Italy. 

The fascists declare themselves ready to be judged on their 
land policy by the results of land reclamation and the “ battle 
for grain”; if one cannot find these results consonant with 
good farming or good economics, still the criticism should take 
notice of the unquestionably good work done in quieter fields. 
It is unfortunate that such high figures for reclamation should 
have been aimed at in the early years. “‘ Mistaken people have 
said that agriculture needs credit,” wrote Valenti in 1914, 
“ while they ought to have said that it needs capital, which is 
a very different thing.” No longer is there any private capital 
available. The “ battle for grain”? has done a great deal of 
harm and good only so far as yields have been increased on the 
restricted wheat lands of the north. Although the régime has 
recognised that a basic problem its land policy is called on to 
solve is how to absorb the day-labourer into the ranks of the 
peasantry possessing land or tenancy, the land-hunger of the 
bracciante remains unfed—except that his voice is no more 
heard in the land. His wages have been diminishing for years ; 
otherwise he is in much the same condition as he always was. 
If he is a better fascist to-day it is because his hopes are 
centred on Abyssinia. 

A policy of to-day which leaves the morrow to fate is 
implicit in the hurried reclamation expenditure and admitted 
in the “ battle for grain” ; it has received emphatic support 
in the self-sufficiency campaign. Tightening corporative 
organisation and stricter disciplining of production for politi- 
cal ends leaves an Italian agricultural economy, isolated with- 
in itself, to develop not according to the canons of good 
farming which will make the best of home and foreign mar- 
kets, but to struggle impoverished for products better and 
more cheaply grown elsewhere. Italian agriculture, in short, 
1s conscripted for the crisis of to-day. 


Basit Davipson. 


THE CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN 
THBATKEH, 1617-1037. 


AS the Russian theatre changed as the bolshevists 

and friends of Russia claim? Is it changing? Will it 

continue to change? And if so, to a desirable end, say 
democracy and peace ?. These questions continue to be widely 
put outside Russia. The purpose of this article is to answer 
them in the affirmative from the point of view of the writer 
who has been “ on the spot ” many times since 1917. First- 
hand inquiry has shown him that the Russian theatre has 
changed from the bottom, not the top, that the natural 
expression which springs from the folk (now called the 
people) is the medium by which it is being recreated and 
restored wholly to its rightful owners, the people, that the 
policy of the Government, and the people’s real dramatic 
and zsthetic power and energy have given it a true demo- 
cratic form and function. In short, that the change has been 
from an aristocratic theatre for the privileged few to a 
democratic theatre for the entire community of 170,000,000. 

There are three principal changes, from the Left Bloc (to 
use the fashionable Russian political term) to the Right Bloc, 
to the Stalin United Russia Bloc. 

The Left Bloc. The contemporary Russian theatre was the 
direct and inevitable outcome of the October Revolution. 
The Revolution itself was a mighty social drama causing the 
creative stream to flow in two immense dramatic currents 
of economic and social unfolding, processes of a vast task to be 
performed by chiefs and people. In the theatrical sense there 
came two stages, the economic and the mass. One was the 
national economic stage for the production of a new existence ; 
the other was the stage of the people’s theatre for the reflection 
of the ideas (or ideology) and actualities of the new existence. 
Upon the one has been played realistically ever since the epic 
of the new life, the building of a national economy and the 
remoulding of an entire community with this labour. This 
herculean task of productivity, similar to that which had 
taken capitalist countries two hundred years to perform, and 
the preparation of an illiterate and backward population to 
perform it unacquisitively, could it be achieved within two 
or three decades and by the achievement introduce a higher 
civilisation and culture? In this problem was the source of the 
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mightiest dramatic motive and action the world has ever 
known. The chiefs, on their part, felt and recognised its 
dramatic importance. They have done everything on the 
biggest dramatic scale, from the first ideas, policies, decrees 
of the People’s Revolutionary Government, 1917, to the 
latest, those of the United People’s Government, 1937. And 
the people, in its theatre, have expressed in epitomised form 
this rich dramatic experience. 

The story of the first period of the mass, or democratic, 
theatre is the story of the famous October theatre. The first 
and, as yet, only volume of The History of the Soviet Theatre, 
published in Russian in 1933, shows in detail how the sweep 
of the action and intensity of the high dramatic quality of the 
events of militant communism were transferred to the October 
theatre largely by the unorganised and untrained masses. 
It presents a sensational and spectacular picture of revolu- 
tion and war laying the foundation of the democratic theatre. 
It shows that the great central idea of the moment was the 
“ proletarianisation ” of the theatre by the working masses 
themselves, and the production of working-class authors 
capable of epitomising the national epic. 

The actualities of the idea appeared in Government, 
people’s and proletarian action. Government decrees nation- 
alised, organised, sovietised and democratised the theatre 
and its workers and transferred some of the power of the old 
personnel to soviet councils and local committees. The 
workers and peasants came together in congresses—the first 
the world has ever known in 1918—to discuss the vital 
problems of the theatre in relation to their new ownership 
of it. Proletarian groups formed to consider how best to cast 
the work of the theatre in the collectivist mould. For five 
years the Left Bloc continued to produce its own unique 
Left specialities. Then suddenly came a new development. 

The Right Bloc. The year 1922 saw the second big change. 
Along with the Government’s New Economic Policy, which 
had the effect of helping the fission rather than the fusion of 
the individualist and collectivist parties, there went the re- 
emergence of the Right Bloc formed by the old pre-war 
academic theatre specialists and evolutionists who accepted 
the revolution without seeking to understand and interpret 
its working-class ideas. The N.E.P. and the internal situation 
created by it, seen in particular in the rebirth of the small 
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capitalist, favoured the aristocratic isolation of the Right Bloc 
and the retention of its enormous load of late nineteenth- 
century influences, dramaturgical, esthetic, technical and 
other, many derived from Western European sources and 
covering a wide field of thought and action—mysticism, 
metaphysics, philosophy, religion, zsthetic cults and systems, 
the Free theatre literary and moral campaign, and so on; all 
tending to impinge upon and mould Russian theatrical 
activities, while setting up the utmost confusion between the 
concepts of the theatre and the drama. 

The Right Bloc theatre consisted of six sections, each under 
a sectional specialist and all under A. B. Lunacharski, the 
Commissar of Education. In addition there were groups 
formed by studios, disciples and other followers. Thus, there 
were the old imperial theatres under Lunacharski, who sought 
to Marxianise them : the Meyerhold theatre under Meyerhold, 
bolshevising upon the grave of his old system of theatrical 
synthesis; the Moscow Art theatre under A. Stanislavski 
and Nemerovich-Danchenko, deeply in love with their old 
tradition of acting; the Kamerny theatre under A. Tairov, 
metaphysicking his pre-revolution theatre with an overdose 
of rhythmic synthesis; and the Jewish theatre under 
A. Granovski, busy with an elaborate system of dramaturgical 
“ tailoring,”’ which also occupied the attention of the others. 
Most of the plays staged by them during the 1922-8 period 
have the look of being made from a common recipe for 
contemporary entertainment from classics and recent Western 
European and American “‘ masterpieces.” 

A great deal could be written about this very remarkable 
situation of a body of highly intellectual men neglecting or 
refusing (as some say) to subdue their old and, in some 
respects, worn-out theatrical systems to the creation of a new 
system capable of conferring theatrical power on millions of 
citizens. Perhaps the future writer of Russian theatrical 
history will decide that it was due to the policy and power 
of Lunacharski, the People’s Commissar of Education, who 
from 1917 to 1929 was the dominant figure of the Right Bloc 
if not the theatrical dictator. Perhaps the historian will 
decide also that Lunacharski was not the right man for the 
post of supervisor of the building of a democratic theatre 
that is the inevitable product of revolutionary conditions and 
not evolutionary ones. Lunacharski, like his fellow builders, 
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was an evolutionist, traditionalist, and conservative. He was 
an academic scholar of the Tsarist age, a brilliant and prolific 
writer. In 1926 at an exhibition of his literary work there were 
books alone with 120 titles. He wrote philosophical and 
esthetic and literary essays, poetry, political and national- 
economic pamphlets, tragedies, dramatic plays, farces, opera 
text books, and a variety of other works. He lived in a world 
of literature. It is not clear whether he had any contact with 
the world of human beings, the true field of dramatic inspira- 
tion. Academic study, literary erudition and evolutionary 
science do not make real men of the theatre. 

Lunacharski conceived of the contemporary Russian 
theatre and sought to use it as an instrument of cultural 
education. His policy was one of laisser faire, and his attitude 
towards his fellow academic traditionalists was tolerant and 
touched with concession and compromise. He tolerated their 
lack of socialistic ideology and outlook, even defended it by 
arguing that their technique was “truly revolutionary.” 
Of his policy it was said in 1920 that 


he realised fully that it is necessary in art for any new movement 
or general tendency to develop its strength in free combat and 
contrast with the forms and “ philosophies ” of art that it is striv- 
ing to supplant. The Commissariat for Education, having taken 
over the nationalised theatres, brought them within the reach of 
all classes of the community. It gave over into the hands of the 
theatrical workers themselves the task of choosing the plays, 
ballets and operas to be performed. It gave them complete control 
over the method of production as well as repertory. And then it 
left the various movements to develop or to die without inter- 
ference or constraint. 


There is no need to stop to examine the confusion in the 
mind of the originator of this policy. The material point is 
that it left the old theatrical specialists and reformers much 
freedom to do as they liked. They could enter into combat 
with the Left theatrical forces with a highly developed techni- 
cal tradition against which their opponents without a technical 
tradition would be powerless. Their position was strength- 
ened not only by Lunacharski’s concessions, compromises and 
tolerance, but by the fact that they were to a large extent 
masters of their own theatres. For a long time they chose their 
own plays and used their own methods in the traditional field 
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of esthetic technique. In a word, Lunacharski’s policy made 
the position of the specialists impregnable. 

For proof, there are comparatively few plays vital for the 
new regime staged by them. Lunacharski expressed his 
revolutionary mood in several plays including Oliver Cromwell, 
The Bear's Wedding, Poison with a happy ending, The 
Liberation of Don Quixote, The Incendiaries, a futurist Carmen 
that aroused fierce proletarian criticism on account of its 
formalism, and gave M. Herriot the cold shivers, according 
to his book La Russie Nowvelle. Meyerhold produced a 
number of plays by present-day Russian authors, Mikhail 
Bulgakov, Ilya Selvinski, A. Bezymenski, Maiakovski, and 
others. But he was always transgressing, shifting the real 
soviet socialist interest from the play to something else that 
annoyed even his proletarian friends. He specialised on the 
representation of decadence, and improvised ideologies, 
altering those of other periods of history into a semblance of 
the contemporary one. Stanislavski moved warily in the 
socialist field. He staged The Day of the Turbins, a compro- 
mise; Lyubov Y arovaya, the new woman ; Grain, Five Years’ 
Plan politics ; Armoured Train, and two or three others. It 
was not till 1933 that Tairov was received by the Left as a 
convert to the new theatrical order. He staged Optimistic 
Tragedy, a study of the new woman at the time of the Civil 
War. But two subsequent productions, a strange mixture 
of Bernard Shaw, Pushkin and Shakespeare, and a study in 
historical falsification, seriously affected his acquired Soviet 
reputation. Granovski, who was concerned with Jewish 
nationalism, decorating it with Western European esthetic 
systems, expressionist neo-constructivist, and the rest, is no 
longer in Russia. The work of the Jewish theatre is being 
carried on by Mikhoels, a great Jewish actor. fone 

With the Stalin theatrical Bloc in 1928 came the third big 
theatrical change. It came in a year that is famous for the 
introduction of many remarkable features of progress and of 
recent Russian history. It introduced great creative, con- 
structive plans, greater enterprises, still greater revolutions, 
agrarian, industrial, cultural and constitutional, and it en- 
couraged very great expectations. It gave birth to an im- 
mense dramatic pageant extending from 1928 to 1937. It saw 
the eclipse of the Right Bloc which continuously tended to 
become more Westernised, to get further and further away 
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from the collective work and to centre attention on itself and 
its individualistic emotions. And it saw the Left Bloc once 
more occupy the centre of that stage whose actors and auditors 
at the beginning were the workers, peasants and Red army. 
Once more the entire people came into the limelight, this time 
joined by the many nationalities within the Soviet Union 
whose theatrical rise was due partly to the national policy of 
the Government and the cultural autonomy conferred upon 
them by the October Revolution, and partly to the action of 
Stalin by whose efforts they were brought within the Constitu- 
tion and bound up with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The anti-R.E.P. movement also played a strong part in 
restoring the cult of the democratic theatre, with its highly 
dynamic character in harmony with that of a vast country in 
a state of continuous change and unfolding. It was a sign of 
the renewal of extreme communism and criticism directed 
against the rise and irregularities of the small bourgeoisie and 
small capitalists and the establishment of theatrical struc- 
tures, systems and theories contrary to new national prin- 
ciples, a sign of the reassertion of soviet socialism under Stalin. 

The theatrical consequences of Government policy, in par- 
ticular of cultural policy, compose the most remarkable chapter 
in theatrical history. They present a picture of the extra- 
ordinary unification and universality, features comprising the 
factors and aspects of the intense dramatic struggle for a 
national United Russia, and the great universal mass move- 
ment in the theatre reflecting this epic struggle. On the 
Government side the principal factors are the Government 
policies shown in chronological order, beginning with the 
Five Years’ Plan and the collective effort, industrial and 
agrarian, in building national economy and soviet socialism. 
Then come the universal cultural mass amateur effort, the 
annual Theatre Festival, the cultural unification and en- 
thusiastic recognition of nationalities within the Union, the 
renewed battle with the old intellectuals in order to bring 
about the essential fusion of Left and Right Blocs. Finally 
came the establishment by the Government of an All-Union 
Committee of Arts to organise and correlate the work of the 
amateur masses and minorities and to establish it firmly and 
soundly on a folk (now called people’s) basis in the belief that 
the people best expresses itself, is expressed and enlightened, 
through the folk elements within and without it ; that a gteat 
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deal of the world’s finest dramatic and art inspiration has 
come from the people and is embodied in the world’s master- 
pieces, as in the pure Russian classics; that this Russian 
inheritance should be restored to the Russian people through 
music, the drama, opera, dance and other natural forms of 
expression ; and that the expression potential in the people 
should be developed and increased, in particular, in theatrical 
ways as a powerful unifying and peace-making factor. 

The theatrical situations and consequences produced by 
these policies are without parallel. They are seen in the 
barrier-destroying Olympiads beginning in 1928 which 
brought the masses together in peaceful rivalry and friend- 
ship ; in the systematised epitomisation of the gigantic in- 
dustrial events for dramatic representation within the 
amateur and professional theatres (many plays on the subject 
of the reconstruction of the Soviet Union under the Five 
Years’ Plan were written and staged) ; in the birthand growth 
of collective farm and other peasant theatres with plays re- 
flecting the changes wrought by the agrarian revolution ; in 
the annual Theatre Festivals starting in 1933 with the pur- 
pose of displaying yearly the riches of the Russian theatre to 
an increasing body of foreign visitors, and intentionally or 
unintentionally revealing the slow process of introducing the 
soviet-socialist spirit in the Right Bloc theatre; in the final 
stages of the battle with the Right Bloc, the violent attack on 
its individualistic, non-mass, non-socialist tendencies, the 
admission by its directors of their sins, and the recognition by 
them of the soviet purposefulness of the theatre. The final 
consequence of this vast theatrical fusion was the Theatre 
of People’s Art, founded in Moscow in 1936, The first 
performance was a brilliant success demonstrating that the 
mass builders of the New Russia are a source of new cultural 
creative power. Implicit in this performance and in the ideas 
of the Arts committee was the future creative path of the 
changing theatre. The future development of the theatre is 
rooted in the lives of the common people. In the spread of 
this development beyond Russia lies the possibility of the 
building up of international friendship and understanding 
through the theatre and between peoples of all countries on a 
basis of permanent democracy and peace. The changing 
Russian theatre embodies the idea that cultural creation and 
peace do not grapple with one another, they go hand in hand, 

Huntiy Carter. 


GLIMPSES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


F the ages of mankind could be arranged in order not of 
[discovery or achievement but of happiness, the Eighteenth 

Century in England might take a high place. The industrial 
revolution was not yet, the enclosure of the commons had not 
proceeded far. Village life was social and joyous, the family 
was at its zenith. And the fortunate middle-class had 
developed a type of life so agreeable in its daily passage that 
the habit of journal keeping became almost universal. It was, 
to all but the poet, the best of all ways of delaying the lovely 
moment and of re-savouring it a thousand times. 

Even food can thus carry a reminiscent pleasure down 
almost two centuries, like the light of a star whose past is our 
immediate present. Parson Woodforde of Weston, near 
Norwich, tickles nostrils and palate often in his savoury pages, 
written only for his private pleasure. Dinner at Mr. Priest’s, 
“a Couple of Boiled Chickens, a Pig’s face, broad beans, Leg 
of Mutton rosted, Blancmange and Currant Tarts mixed with 
Raspberries. After Coffee and Tea we set off for Weston as 
we went” (i.e. in a horse and cart) “and thank God got safe 
and well home before 8 o’clock.”” Dinner was at three or four 
o’clock in the day, breakfast about eight, and nothing between 
except perhaps a snack called a nooning. At nine o’clock the 
supper-tray rattled through the hall. No labour-saving devices 
can provide the comforts of a well-trained and adequate 
domestic staff. 

The pleasures of home were great, but so were the pleasures 
of-travel. Curiosity and leisure combined to make travelling 
a national habit. Come with Parson Woodforde on a fine 
September day, when a visit to London is drawing to a close. 
“Walked into Lombard Street and changed two of Gurneys’ 
bank-notes of 10 Pd each for cash. Then went to the Black 
Bull in Bishopsgate St and took 2 Places in the Norwich Ex- 
pedition and one outside for Monday Afternoon.” The out- 
side seat was for the servant, the two inside for self and niece 
Nancy, the coach’s interior accommodating four. On Monday 
then, “ went to the Black Bull in Bishopsgate Street and there 
we eat some cold rost Beef drank some Bottle Cyder and 
stayed still 4 o’clock. We got into the Norwich Expedition 
Coach at 4 o’clock and went off for Norwich. Nancy and self 
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had the whole coach to ourselves, We did not stop anywhere 
on the road only had some Rum and Water and bread and 
Cheese at New-market for which I paid eight pence.” They 
spent the night at Thetford, on the border of Norfolk, and on 
Tuesday, “ we breakfasted about 7 o’clock at the White Hart 
at Thetford, kept by one Clarke, a very tolerable Inn, paid 
there about two shillings ten pence. We got to Norwich I 
thank God safe and well about 11 o’clock this Morning to the 
King’s Head where we stayed about an Hour and then got 
into a Post Chaise and sat of for Weston Parsonage where we 
arrived about 2 o’clock safe and hearty, blessed be God for it.” 

Seldom, however, did one have the coach to oneself. The 
close association with one’s fellows over a long, slow journey 
was one of the stimulants of travel. Fellow-passengers and 
the adventures of mutual acquaintance figure largely in all 
journals of people who went by public conveyance instead of 
in their own carriages or by privately hired post-chaise. 
Another of the advantages of not being too well-off. When 
Parson Woodforde went to Bath for a holiday, taking, of 
course, his niece, he had more than the purchase of places to 
record. “‘ The coach carries only 4 inside Passengers. We had 
a very fat Woman with a Dog and many band boxes, which 
mush incommoded us, and also a poor sickly good kind of a 
Man that went with us.” But a couple of schoolboys cheered 
up his good-natured heart, “ two young Gentlemen by name 
Joliffe that got up on the top of the coach, being going Home 
from School for the Vacation. I remembered their Father at 
Sydenham School. We dined at the Pelican Inn, Sydenham. 
The young Gentlemen dined with us, I franked them.” And 
good-humour prevailed. “ The fat lady that came with us 
supped with us.” i 

An American Quaker called William Savery took leisurely 
travel, with religious motive, through Eighteenth-Century 
England, and the sunny scents of a June day blow back upon 
us from his clear and candid page. “ Breakfasted at R.Chms. 
after taking a Refreshing walk in the fields among the hay 
makers and mowers. then took the 12 o’clock Stage to London. 
Two very lusty women, the most incessant Talkers I have met 
with for along time ; myself and a young Jew and two others 
—women—were glad when they were put down at Shore- 
ditch.” 


Or in a wintry February, enter with him the stuffy and 
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intimate interior of the Ipswich Expedition coach. We begin 
with an American’s view of the city of London—surrounded 
as it was in those days by the separate villages of Hampstead, 
Kensington, Whitechapel, Shoreditch, and others. 


Rose before 6, it was Dark the streets yet in Possession of the 
Watchmen. as we went along the Streets began to thicken with 
people, the Day was dawning—there soon appeared to be as many 
stirring and Coaches and Carriages Running in Bishopsgate Street 
as in Philadelphia at Noon Day. This London baffles all my power 
of Description. At 7 precisely went to the Coach after having 
breakfasted. It was now Light our Company Consisted of a young 
vain and assuming parson of a Regiment, a Decent young woman 
of Ipswich, Sir Thos T: of the same place—an old man and 
quite, (quiet)—and a Decent man name unknown; there were 
also two or three outside. We pasd through White Chapell, 
Shoreditch etc and Divers Villages and Breakfasted at one 12 miles 
from London. The young Chaplain kept singing Catches, talking 
very lightly to the young woman who was much more serious than 
himself, and whistling to the Disturbance of our quite much. his 
Regt was at Ipswich where he said the Soldiers had Committed 
their souls to his keeping, that he preached to them every Sunday 
and prayed for their Salvation—and Supposed he was of use to 
the Creation, but he Could not Conceive what use the Young 
woman was of, he thought it was no matter to the world or anybody 
whether she Livd or died. She made him some good replies to his 
Impertinence. I also threw in a Little. 


The Mail coaches could perform such a journey as that from 
London to Norwich in one day, but they travelled at the reck- 
less and uncomfortable speed of eight miles an hour. Who 
could see the scenery or read a book in comfort, rattling along 
at that pace? Even the stops to change horses were so well- 
organised, efficiency was brought to such a painful pitch— 
ostlers waiting, harness ready—that it took barely a minute. 
People who were short of cash or who were in a deuce of a 
hurry could travel by the Mail, but reasonable people took 
the Expedition. Time was too valuable to be frittered away 
being bounced about like that. 

The slow journeys of the eighteenth century did not mean 
sluggish minds, but quite the reverse. John Wesley attributed 
his good health into advanced old age, and his serenity of 
temper under a variety of trials, to the fact that he had spent 
on an average ten hours a day in solitude, first on horseback 
and later alone in a chaise. He was thus enabled to accomplish 
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a prodigious amount of reading and writing, as well as 
to cultivate the art of peace. Early rising, constant travel, 
change of air, and frequent solitude are his recipe for long life. 
Sleep, under this régime, took care of itself. That is, one went 
to sleep at once, slept soundly, and woke refreshed. 

The quiet pace of a horse-carriage, especially up-hill, some- 
times came in handy for other purposes than the tranquil 
enjoyment of the landscape or the reading of books. The 
beautiful Mrs. George Norton, Meredith’s original for Diana 
of the Crossways, benefited by it to escape from a marital 
beating-up by her savage husband; escaped somehow out of 
the door of the high moving chaise and ran to safety with her 
brothers and sisters in another carriage of the party. She had 
but thrown the mouthpiece of George’s hookah out of the 
window, after repeated protests that his heavy smoking in 
the closed carriage made her sick. But her brothers, indignant 
and protesting, saw the marks of his fingers on her throat. 

When Wesley first began his journeys in the forties, there 
were few turnpikes in England, and no stage-coaches that 
went further north than York. The excessively tedious jour- 
neys of that period, over bad roads, involving many nights on 
the way (the “ flying coaches,” for instance, left London three 
times a week, and took four days to go from London to York, 
a distance of about 200 miles), were the heyday of the highway- 
men. By the middle of the eighteenth century, these gentle- 
men were comparatively scarce. Jane Austen never mentions 
them, and Wesley never saw one. But foreigners believed that 
England was full of them, and Englishmen believed that they 
swarmed on the continent. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, brother-in-law of Elizabeth 
Fry, tells a story illustrating this obsession. An Englishman 
who could speak no Italian was visiting in Rome. One night, 
after dining with some friends, he walked back to his hotel 
alone, comfortably wined, and wary of the dark foreign streets. 
Turning a corner sharply, he collided with a man. With 
muttered apologies or imprecations, mutually incomprehen- 
sible, the two disengaged themselves and walked on, blacker 
shadows in the darkness; when the Englishman, bethinking 
himself of robber’s tricks, felt for his watch. It was gone. He 
immediately rushed back after the rascal and grappled with 
him in the dark, shouting “ Montre! Montre!” The robber 
trembled, and reluctantly yielded the watch, The Englishman 
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put it in his pocket and triumphantly proceeded on his way. 
On reaching his quarters, the victor told his friends of his 
exploit, with a modest consciousness that a few more English- 
men of decision and presence of mind in Italy would soon 
teach “ foreigners” that banditry did not pay. But his 
sister’s comment was damping, as sisterly comments so often 
are. “It’s very odd, because your watch is hanging in your 
room now. I saw it there not long after you went out.”” And 
indeed it was. 

Yet even in England to the English the solitary horseman 
in the dusk was alarming. And Ireland and Scotland took 
advantage of their wilder scenery and less travelled and 
tended roads to cultivate highwaymen well into the nine- 
teenth century. Aplomb was more useful than pistols in 
dealing with them, after all. The true experience of a Quaker 
lady in Ireland is instructive. One wild and stormy night the. 
Dublin mail carried but two inside passengers, one of them a 
respectable merchant and the other a Quaker lady in the 
dignified dress of her sect. A little conversation passed, as 
was natural, chiefly some grumbling at the weather and ex- 
pression of apprehension on the part of the merchant. The 
intimacy of their situation there, shut in by the darkness and 
rain, invited confidence, and as the miles jolted by, he eased 

himself of his secret. ‘‘ I am carrying home with me four 
_ hundred pounds, in paper, and I would not meet a highway- 
man to-night for much. But ’tis just the weather they find 
best for their ill trade!” Sure enough, there was presentlya 
commotion on the dark and lonely road. Shouting and a shot. 
The coach was drawn to a jarring stand. The merchant hastily 
thrust his wads of notes into his top-boot. The door. was 
wrenched open, in blew the rain, and a masked horseman 
presented a dripping musket. “ Quick now! Your money or 
your life!” The merchant in a fluster emptied his watch, 
nee and small change into the highwayman’s outstretched 

and. 

“ That’s all I have, I swear! That’s all! That’s all! Who’d 
take money with them in a coach by night? That’s all I have, 
for my board and lodging in Dublin, so help me——” 

“ Friend,” broke in the Quaker lady primly, as she contri- 
buted a couple of gold pieces, “ It is not meet to swear falsely. 
My duty compels me to say that I saw thee but now put a 
bundle of bank-notes into thy top-boot! ” 
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banged up the door and rode away. The coach proceeded, 
but the atmosphere inside was strained. The merchant did 
not allow himself to suffer from repression. The lady bore his 
vituperation with Christian meekness ; indeed, for the most 
part, in silence. The city reached at last, the merchant went 
to his inn, and tossed in exasperation and distress till toward 
the dawn. From his first heavy sleep, early in the morning, he 
was awakened by a messenger who came to his bedside with 
a packet. “ Friend,” he read, by the flickering candle, “ I am 
sorry to have incommoded thee last night, and beg thee to 
receive at my hands the sum of four hundred pounds in reim- 
bursement of thy loss. I would not have betrayed thee, but I 
needed to distract the bandit’s attention from myself. I was 
sitting upon bank-notes to the value of three thousand pounds 
which I was bringing to my husband’s bank.” 

But by the end of the century a girl of sixteen could travel 
safely across England unattended. When Catherine Morland 
was turned out of Northanger Abbey, the journey home “‘ in 
itself had no terrors for her.”” And sure enough, “ she met 
with nothing to distress or frighten her. Her youth, civil 
manner, and liberal pay procured her all the attention that a 
traveller like herself could require; and stopping only to 
change horses, she travelled on for about eleven hours without 
accident or alarm.” 

Pass, century of the comfortably-off. Perhaps there is more 
in that casual “liberal pay” than would be pleasant for 
democracy to inquire into. But when was leisure ever made a 
better use of, and ennui more banished from the generality 


of men? 
Janet WHITNEY. 


FASCISM IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


S fascism making any progress in South America? Are 
[betstitarian methods of government being favoured to the 

prejudice of constitutional democracy in the ten States 
that make up this southern continent? And if so, to what 
extent is this due to foreign influence? These to-day are some 
of the questions frequently asked of resident newspaper 
correspondents. The following is a summary of the situation 
by the writer in the course of his journalistic observations. 
Fascism, open or implied, has found roots of varying strength 
in nearly all ten republics. The Brazilian “‘ Green Shirts,” 
probably a million strong, are of the open variety, though 
for the time being they have been driven underground; 
so are those of the Province of Buenos Aires in Argentina ; 
and those of the Chilian Nazi movement headed by Sefior 
Jorge Gonzalez von Marees, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

But there are other fascist movements besides those 
glorying in the name. Paraguay and Bolivia have offered 
parallel evidence of strong fascist leanings in their post-war 
governments. The army leaders of both countries, who 
invariably have the last word in government, are fascist- 
minded. Colombia, perhaps, is practically free from fascist 
influence, though much sympathy exists there, as in neigh- 
bouring Ecuador, for the cause of Indo-Americanism, a kind 
of continental socialism which, if ever established, would 
hardly differ from fascism in practice. 

The Benavides Government in Peru is militarist and dicta- 
torial, but, as so frequently happens in South America, is 
able to combine much of its illegality with many forms of 
democracy. The “ Aprista” movement, so much feared 
there, advertises itself as Indo-American and National 
Socialist. It would probably turn out to be one hundred 
per cent. totalitarian. Neither would it require very much 
manipulation to convert Uruguayan Terrismo—named after 
the outgoing President—or Ecuadorean “ Military Socialism ” 
into full-fledged fascism. 

Before proceeding it is necessary to differentiate between 
fascist totalitarianism and military dictatorship of the his- 
torical Latin American type. Southern politics, of course, 
have produced a typical class of dictator, who is not so 
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common as he used to be, but still exists. For him fascism 
is a heaven-sent opportunity. It is another vehicle—a 
particularly good one—in which to ride to power. The student 
of South American political affairs must bear this point in 
mind when he reads reports of “ fascist” revolutions, 
especially those fomented in barracks. 

Another important point to remember is the paradoxical 
one that the Latin tendency to dictatorship has received a 
fillip from democracy itself. This is because the influential 
radical school of thought on this continent has, in the majority 
of States, carried democracy to an exaggerated extreme of 
socialism. The South Americans themselves boast that they 
have the most advanced social legislation in the world. But 
in this achievement they have mechanised and centralised 
government to such an extent that now many of them are 
asking if the change will not operate against the democratic 
system which they favour. Why? Because, as a labour leader 
told the writer, with the big industries and institutions in fiscal 
leading strings and the workers syndicated, it is comparatively 
easy for any strong-willed soldier or politician to secure 
effective control of national machinery within a few days. 
The genuine fascists appreciate this. All this regimentation 
of industry and centralisation of government assists their 
advance to power. There is hardly a single Southern State 
which has not an official Board, with effective interventionist 
powers, for all industries and departments of activities. The 
individual is not free from blame because it is his lifelong 
aspiration to become an “ empleado publico” and secure the 
coveted pension. Industries rush into federation and workers 
into syndicates because it is the only way to attract fiscal 
notice—which means subsidies and favours. This tendency 
may be checked as the average individual, who undoubtedly 
prefers freedom to dictatorial regimentation, appreciates the 
increasing temptation it offers to fascist autocracy. 

On the other hand, fascism as a creed and philosophy has 
made considerable progress among many South Americans. 
This is especially true of young men and new political parties 
of the “ Nationalist ” type. Many active fascists are to be 
found in the ranks of the Juventud—youthful conservatives 
and liberals, and a few socialists. It is significant, also, 
that the banner of Christianity is being associated with this 
youthful inclination. These young men adduce the old plea— 
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or excuse—that youth has nothing to hope for from the 
“ politiqueria”’? of the older parties. They favour fascist, 
especially Italian, methods of education and organisation 
of production. Nae 
Judging by the declaration of the leaders of these Christian 
youth movements which favour fascism, there will be no mere 
aping of governmental forms in Europe. Fascism here is 
more likely to develop a continental character—that is, if 
youth has any vital say in the matter—and to follow an Indo- 
American programme of the kind advocated by Sefior Haya 
de la Torre, the Peruvian “ Aprista ” leader, who is described 
by his political foes as a communist. There are many anti- 
imperialist items in this programme which would probably 
work up as much furore here as Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini have done with their separate nationalistic pro- 
grammes on the European continent. These fervent young 
South American fascists-to-be, if ever they get anywhere, will 
doubtless cause much anxiety in Anglo-American capitalist 
circles when they crusade against ‘‘ foreign exploitation.” 
But they are undoubtedly in earnest in declaring their deter- 
mination to educate and raise the status of the masses in 
their countries. . 
The foregoing fundamental facts must be understood in 
their true relation to the South American fascist movement. 
Before proceeding to an examination of foreign influence it 
should also be borne in mind that a semi-feudal existence 
is led by most rural communities. Farmland is composed 
chiefly of large estates owned by comparatively few powerful 
families whose workers—‘ inquilinos”’—are paid in money 
and kind. There is nothing approaching a middle class. That 
buffer stratum of society has only recently begun to appear 
in the urban areas. Until a few years back the capitalist 
society in South America was numerically very weak and 
composed exclusively of landowners. To-day it is reinforced 
by the industrialist—the post-war product of nationalism 
and high tariffs. This propertied class has a traditional 
fear of communism. The fear dates back to the days of 
Spanish colonial dominion when landed wealth was first 
divided irrationally. It becomes accentuated as the quasi- 
communistic experiments progress further north—in Mexico, 
Small wonder then that the fascists appear on the scene to 
exploit this fear. “There is only one enemy,” they shout, 
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“and why not name it? It is communism.” Advocates of 
democracy or the “ middle-way” of tolerance can make 
little progress against this. 

Unconsciously and, therefore, unprotestingly, many con- 
servatives and liberals are drifting into the fascist camp, 
while some Left-inclined liberals and many socialists find 
themselves in the communist camp. It is almost tragic to 
witness this increasing division of feeling despite the publicity 
secured for the Roosevelt pan-American appeals on behalf 
of democracy and the British advocacy of tolerance. Not that 
a majority of South Americans are going to political ex- 
tremities, but it is true that influential sections are. The 
fascists have made the greater progress—numerically. The 
fascists also have the advantage of conducting their propa- 
ganda in the open, to a certain extent, whereas communism 
is banned in many States and operates underground. States- 
men appreciate the perils of both fascism and communism 
and isolated attempts have been made to curb the propa- 
gation of the two doctrines. The more it is tried to conjure 
away these perils by legislation, however, the more the 
continent seems to get involved in the bitter ideological strife 
that the two creeds promote. 

That the greater part of the fascist propaganda is imported 
and distributed by totalitarian sympathisers there can be 
no possible doubt. South American government departments, 
especially those related to education, labour, production 
and social welfare, get their fair share of literature and other 
forms of advice. This, in both volume and the nature of the 
material, goes far beyond the ordinary literature exchange 
facilities common between governments. Many proselytes 
are reported by fascist agents among permanent officials ; 
indeed, several of these, especially in Argentina, have pub- 
lished their sympathies with fascist ideas of education and 
industrial organisation. The Youth movements previously 
referred to have also proved efficient vehicles for the propaga- 
tion of fascist schemes. 

There is a constant barrage of public opinion from Rome 
and Berlin. British diplomatic and commercial interests 
are thoroughly aroused about it. The B.B.C. is now trans- 
mitting Spanish and Portuguese programmes to counteract 
this. There is no intention of broadcasting propaganda, but 
it is hoped that “ straight news” from a British angle will 
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assist in dispelling the unfortunate effects of deliberate fascist 
distortion of international events. Indirectly, the United 
States has not escaped, for democracy, pan-Americanism and 
anything savouring of liberalism has been slanged in this 
fascist broadcasting of propaganda on South American 
beams. Political broadcasting from Europe has become so 
specialised, it is alleged by Americans, that it can easily kill 
the wave-lengths allotted to non-political programmes from 
elsewhere, even from the United States. 

Foreign fascist agents also operate commercial information 
agencies giving away “‘news” and photographs to editors 
in the different countries. They are more successful than they 
would be in other parts of the world. This is due to the social 
and political contacts established through successful South 
Americans of Italian or German blood. There is evidence 
available that these blood ties have been exploited for the 
furtherance of international fascist policies. British people, to 
less extent, have similar ties, though there is no evidence that 
they take advantage of them in this way. North American 
residents are nearly all of this generation. Like their fellow- 
countrymen at home they base their hopes exclusively on 
geography and economics to “ win out ” in this market. 

Apart from all this, the totalitarian governments, of course, 
are financially at the back of every commercial and cultural 
effort of their citizens, who number several millions in South 
America. They grant subsidies to their schools and news- 
papers. They entertain and instruct them in their own 
language over the ether. Lire and mark bounties bolster 
their trade. But there is no evidence that they are incited 
to stimulate fascism in their adopted countries. Yet, as they 
are continually preached at on the virtues of totalitarian 
government and reminded to sing the praises of their Fihrer 
and the Duce’s methods of administration, it is difficult for 
them not to spread the “ good news.” 

_ The effect of all this propaganda is to be seen principally 
in the international outlook of South American States. The 
Italians especially have been successful in softening and trans- 
forming the South American attitude towards Italy’s acquisi- 
tion of the Ethiopian Empire and towards the Franco cause 
in Spain. The Italians and Germans together have inspired 
some doubts regarding the efficacy of the League of Nations, 
and the Germans alone have latterly secured some editorial 
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sympathy for their colonial claims. It is impossible to deny 
Italian diplomacy its success. It has been persistent and, to 
some extent, patient. It has had astute representatives in 
the principal capitals, especially Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
and Santiago, who have worked zealously for Il Duce. How 
well these ambassadors have succeeded can be gauged by a 
rapid retrospect. Not much more than a year ago there were 
a number of newspapers whose news captions and editorial 
articles suggested an intense dislike of Italian aggression. 
Signor Mussolini was frequently booed on the cinema screen 
and there was barely a good word anywhere for fascism. 
Sanctions had failed but the Geneva organisation was still 
respected, and General Franco’s men in Spain were Insurgents 
even in some of the pro-Church newspapers. The popular 
attitude towards Italian fascism was very much like what it 
is now against Japanese policy in China. 

The change to be noted to-day is more than that ordinarily 
produced by the healing hand of time. Italian diplomacy and 
propaganda, working hand in hand, have persuaded many 
South Americans that they themselves were also the victims 
of sanctions. They have also played on official fears of com- 
munism to encourage a much more tolerant attitude towards 
fascism. Many of the important daily newspapers soon con- 
ceded their recognition of the Ethiopian Empire, even if this 
was withheld by the Governments, the majority of whom, 
of course, were tied to their League obligations. They have 
not hesitated, however, to issue several veiled warnings that 
the Geneva organisation must get down to “ realities,” one 
of which to them undoubtedly is the existence of the Italian 
Empire, if it wishes to retain South American interest. It is 
futile to deny that the League cause has been on the wane, 
temporarily it may be, in this southern hemisphere. Italian 
fascism concentrated all its propaganda machinery in ex- 
ploiting the local disillusionment occasioned by the failure 
of sanctions. On the other hand it directly recognised the 
international influence of the Geneva organisation by con- 
stantly falling back on one or other of the South American 
members to suggest or sponsor a line of action required in its 
behalf. 

Italian diplomacy and propaganda have also contributed to 
a changed attitude towards the Franco régime. Results were 
produced long before the military situation improved in favour 
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of the Insurgent General. The transforming task was some- 
what easier, perhaps, because the sympathies of many South 
American rulers were with the rebels from the beginning. 
This was not necessarily because the rebels were Right-wing 
but because they represented a revolt from the evil effects of 
Soviet propaganda which had also been evident in South 
American countries. Nominal ties are maintained with the 
Republican Government, but it is doubtful whether these 
would be continued if the principal Southern Governments 
were free of the refugees in their Embassies in Spain. It is 
commonly believed here that the Spanish Government is 
deliberately retarding the solution of this problem to avoid 
the legal transfer of affections to Burgos. General Franco 
has confidential agents in nearly every South American 
country and these have government contacts. It is affirmed 
that the Benavides Government in Peru openly received a 
Franco mission. Practically the whole continental Press has 
gone over, in varying degrees, to the Spanish Nationalist 
cause. 

If the foregoing were the main aims of fascist propaganda, 
the Italians and Germans, especially the former, should be 
highly pleased with the results. Branded as aggressors at the 
international bar, the Italians felt their position acutely. 
But they now feel almost reinstated in the good opinion of 
their South American friends. They have built up their trade 
again, re-established cultural contacts and registered success 
with various Missions. ‘The Aviation Mission which exhibited 
Italian aeroplanes was well received and did good business. 
Incidentally, some of its members had their first contact with 
a free Press. They expressed surprise when Left-wing news- 
papers protested against their reception because “ Fascist 
uniforms are stained with the innocent blood of Ethiopian 
and Spanish civilians.” They wanted revenge for those 
calumnies! . 

But, if the fascists seem confident that many South 
American rulers to-day are broadly sympathetic to their 
internal and external policies, they would be making a serious 
mistake to assume that the cause of democracy and con- 
stitutionalism is discredited here. For there are powerful 
factors operating against the eventual establishment of fascist 
or totalitarian theories of government. The main deterrent 
is the average South American’s ideal of spiritual freedom. 
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Somehow or other he manages toconserve his liberty of thought 
and expression through all the changing conditions of govern- 
ment. Liberty of the Press frequently exists and is exercised, 
for example, under the tightest form of military rule—a South 
American paradox that is not always appreciated in Great 
Britain and even in the United States. Foreign-directed 
fascism could possibly destroy this freedom with the sword, 
but alien participation in government is out of all reckoning. 
A South American revolutionary, whichever shirted movement 
he represented, could not successfully override local notions 
of liberty. 

Fascism would probably also fail in South America for 
economic reasons. The present status of this continent 
forbids the application of autarchic principles. These coun- 
tries live and have their being as producers of raw materials. 
If they wish to retain their modern, civilised living standards 
—with motor cars, screen entertainment, wireless and news- 
papers—they must continue to sell their raw products to the 
principal consumers, who are mainly those of democratic 
faith and government. National industry has made fair pro- 
gress, but for at least a generation to come South Americans 
will be absolutely dependent on foreign trade. Fascist self- 
sufficiency ideas, if attempted in practice, would spell their 
doom. It is logical to assume, therefore, that their plans of 
government will approximate to those of the countries with 
whom trade relations are prosperous. 

Recently, too, the fascist cause has suffered a serious reverse 
by the South American feeling that later on, if not to-day, 
there may be an attempt to create a minorities issue here. 
There was a continental wave of indignation when the German 
official journal, Politische und Diplomatische Korresponden, 
objected to the treatment accorded the German Nazis in 
Brazil. The most significant aspect of this episode was the 
general confession that hitherto southern statesmanship has 
underestimated the perils of their “ invisible frontiers.” It is 
possible that the fluttering in the diplomatic dovecotes on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts may lead to a “‘ common 
front ” against the danger. The lessons of Spain and Austria, 
especially, have been effective. The few who still say “It 
can’t happen here” say so less enthusiastically. South 
Americans—even those governed by undisguised dictator- 
ship—are continually exhorted to look to their invisible and 
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spiritual frontiers. Prominent writers have emphasised that 
the invaders’ plans in Austria were complete long before the 
actual event occurred ; that the boring was silent and within ; 
and that, at the given signal, military and civil functionaries 
appeared overnight, as if by magic, each in his allotted 
strategic place, ready for the triumph. There is no suggestion 
of a possible local parallel, but, undoubtedly, there has been 
simultaneous speculation regarding the ultimate aim of all 
the publicity and effort directed towards South America, 
the insistence on the “ nazification ” of the many and numer- 
ous German colonies on this continent and the money spent 
on those sympathetic to the cause. 

Recent European events are also responsible for a signifi- 
cant change of outlook in certain governing circles. Profes- 
sional diplomats—the permanent officials of the Chanceries 
who guide ultimate policy—are shaking their heads dubiously 
over the Austrian coup of Herr Hitler. These, with the official 
and mercantile community generally, are the class who hither- 
to have not been completely averse to fascist concepts of 
internal administration, as they feel that ordinary democratic 
processes are not sufficient to discipline Latin American 
masses at a time when here, as everywhere, the speed of 
national development is being considerably accelerated. 
Secretly or openly, many have approved the introduction 
of authoritarian principles at home, say, for education, 
labour regulation and economic production, “ to get things 
done quickly ” and not wait for the tedious methods of 
democracy in educating the masses to the vote, and then for 
the lengthy parliamentary analysis of every legislative pro- 
ject. This reasoning is supported by the typical impetuosity 
of the Latin temperament. 

This influential school of thought was of the opinion that 
many fascist pointers could be borrowed for the purposes 
of internal administration without incurring any suspicious 
association with the external policies of fascism. The creed 
itself was never mentioned by name, except in the case, pre- 
maturely it now appears, of Brazil’s recent constitutional 
change. It was a question of introducing German schemes 
for this and Italian methods for that department and regula- 
ting or disciplining the “ material and spiritual resources ” 
of the nation. There was an honest belief that greater 
success could be obtained by these methods, but also an honest 
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fear that fascist nomenclature would arouse majority opposi- 
tion. This class—or school, or whatever it may be called— 
is now “ back pedalling,” because it is afraid of borrowing 
ideas for internal objects from a source whose external 
policy runs counter to the very principles on which South 
American security has been founded. Years ago it was 
fashionable here to dwell exclusively on the domestic fruits of 
fascism—the “ law and order ” for whose maintenance parts 
of South America suffer many changes of government. 
Even in the latter days of Ethiopia, Spain and China, there 
were many who held that a dividing line could still be applied 
to the internal and external policies of fascism, though several 
began to take up a map for the first time and measure the 
distances across the South Atlantic in terms of modern 
military transport. 

Imperialist wars and episodes in other parts of the world, 
therefore, have banished the enthusiasm of this influential 
class for every aspect of fascism. So far their thoughts have 
only been bared in private. The fate of Ethiopia, Spain and 
China does not actually cause them any great anxiety ; but 
they are genuinely worried by the flouting of international 
law and the triumph of force. It is a disagreeable reflection 
for them when all the nations of the New World have planned 
their security and development on the basis of this same law. 
So, in the same spirit that the United States is building a 
bigger navy to prepare for the perils this illegality fore- 
shadows, these southern nations are taking stock of their 
defence resources. An all-American pooling of guns has even 
been mooted. 

This brings one to consider South America’s many links 
with the United States which must not be overlooked in 
considering this vital aspect of the fascist problem. The “‘ good 
neighbour ” has succeeded the “ big stick” and “ dollar” 
policies, and he would be a poor observer who denied that it 
has been a success. But the Monroe Doctrine still lives, 
despite its new pan-American multilateral form, and Washing- 
ton is looked to for insurance coverage in the event of possible 
aggression. It is no secret that many of the Latin States lined 
themselves up with the Geneva collective system at the end 
of the Great War for purposes of international prestige and 
to remind Uncle Sam that they could obtain protection else- 
where on the basis of equality and without the support of the 
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Monroe Doctrine whose unilateral genesis was held to be 
humiliating for them. But this European protective system 
has let them down badly, and, with recent historical lessons 
before them, South Americans are realising that the Monroe 
Doctrine, in any form whatsoever, is a very desirable thing to 
have. 

Fortunately at this time Washington is not disposed to 
take any mean advantage. It is sincere in its “ good neigh- 
bourliness ’ and President Roosevelt and his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, between them, have built up a huge 
fund of friendship and good faith, which, however, as they 
have been careful to insist on to their Latin colleagues, 
depends on mutual respect for and practice of democracy. 

Added to this vital factor is the favourable combination of 
Geography, Wall Street (whose money is bound to flow south- 
wards again) and Hollywood. Southerners would also be 
almost entirely dependent on the United States if a new war 
deprived them of European trade. Therefore, so long as 
North America makes a success of its present form of govern- 
ment, it is reasonable to assume that South America will be 
safe—for democracy. 

Norman A. IncREY. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Is rr Peace? 


URING the early part of July there descended upon 

Europe a sense of something like calm, a sort of 

numbed hope that the war was not after all inevi- 
table. It may be that the nervous strain inflicted upon Europe 
by the German annexation of Austria in the middle of March 
had exhausted the general capacity for alarm. Or it may have 
been the spurious unnatural calm that precedes a further 
storm. 

But there were certain facts which at least in part explained 
the respite from anxiety. It became known that the new 
German administration in Vienna was meeting with diffi- 
culties, although no outside person could know how serious 
they were. It was rumoured that Herr Hitler had been forced 
towards the end of June to pay a secret visit to Vienna and 
to stay there several days. If one thought about it, there 
could be no occasion for surprise that so drastic a thing as 
that which took place between March 11th and 13th should 
lead to trouble. Austria was an old historic independent 
country. Her Chancellor, Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, staked 
his political life—perhaps something more—on defending 
Austrian independence against the designs of Herr Hitler. 
He lost. But it would be inconsonant with every prompting 
of common sense to believe that the thousands of politicians, 
diplomatists, civil servants, the fighting services and the rest 
would readily or without deep resentment accept the imposed 
fact of sudden expulsion from their posts and sudden depriva- 
tion of all their traditional habits, their pride of country, their 
daily routine and their exercise of the responsible duties that 
flowed from sovereign independence. Asubtle interest attaches 
to the fact that on June 27th, that is after Herr Hitler’s 
rumoured visit to Vienna, the Official News Agency made a 
statement about the Nazi organisation in Austria, denying 
the allegation that most of the important posts had been given 
to Germans of the Reich. Had Herr Hitler been forced to deal 
so drastically with the situation he discovered in Vienna ? 
Moreover, the temptation to sharp practice that was offered 
to the invading hordes of Nordic overlords could not be other 
than a fruitful source of mischief. Even German discipline, 
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even German pride of racial purity, is not extra-human, and 
human things comprise the baser as well as the more exalted 
emotions. 

When the highest authority in the State propounds as a 
patriotic and sacrosanct duty that all Jews be maltreated, 
what was to happen when the baser Nordics were faced with 
opportunities for looting Jewish assets? We all remember 
how an uncurbed nationalist fever can cover a multitude of 
atrocities. During the last war it was not only a matter of 
venial unconcern, it was in itself regarded as a fine thing, that 
British newspapers, for instance, should write the most 
blatant and poisonous of lies about everything German, No 
lie, no calumny could be too gross for the then prevailing 
taste. The present phase of exuberant nationalism in Ger- 
many is a sort of patriotic war fever. Injustice, stupidity, dis- 
honesty, corruption tend to be acceptable to the prevailingly 
warped German mentality when practised at the expense of 
Jews or of any other class of hypothetical “‘ enemies ” to Herr 
Hitler’s gospel. And such things tend to rebound upon their 
authors. The case of Austria was something new in the 
German experiment. The Austrian Germans were historically 
distinct from the Germans of the Reich. Apart from their 
political traditions they had a culture, a music, a literature, 
a temperament, a gift for lighthearted geniality, that was all 
their own. To ride roughshod over such a heritage of human 
accomplishment was to invite a reaction of incalculable 
momentum. Moreover, the Sudeten Germans of Bohemia 
and Moravia, themselves before 1914 belonging to German 
Austria, not to the German Reich, were given an object-lesson 
in what might happen to themselves if their ‘ protectors ” 
were to rescue them from the Czechs. They knew what to 
expect from Prague. If they were handed over to Berlin they 
would certainly lose their individuality as the Austrian 
Germans of Vienna had lost theirs. They would lose their 
jobs. Herr Henlein, now the important leader of a party 
and of a cause within Czechoslovakia, would become an 
insignificant unit in the millions of the Reich. Dr. Hoda, 
meanwhile, was offering him at any rate something that would 
enhance his importance within the Czechoslovak State. 

It was at least arguable that German preoccupation with 
the emergency in Vienna—even if the emergency should 
prove not to be of any great seriousness—combined with a 
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spell of sober thinking on the part of the Sudeten Germans, 
played a contributory part to the undoubtedly better general 
feeling that developed towards the end of June. The feeling 
was helped in the first week of July by an unaccustomed 
achievement on the part of the Non-Intervention Committee. 
That Committee was able to announce that an agreement had 
been reached between the five Great Powers—Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Russia—in no less contentious 
a matter than that of the evacuation from Spain of the non- 
Spanish troops. As if to make the general feeling still better 
an agreement was reached by the British and German 
Governments about Germany’s liability for the service of the 
pre-Anschluss Austrian debts. Nor did that achievement 
exhaust the sum of good tidings. It was in June that incon- 
trovertible evidence made its appearance that Japan was 
trapped in a hopeless enterprise. China’s resistance now 
promised to prevent the tremendous dislocation that would 
have followed a Japanese triumph. 

A confluence of good tidings seemed to be conspiring to 
encourage the belief that the peace of Europe might be saved. 
It happened that the well-informed people (who are nearly 
always the most gloomy) were now suggesting that the middle 
of August would be the critical period. Germany, they argued, 
would wait until she had gathered in her harvest before 
starting the next world war. It may be that their argument 
was partly suggested by the remarkable fact that since 1914 
the month of August has in fact regularly been the period of 
maximum diplomatic disturbance. And the last world war 
began in August. In the prospective instance of 1938, the 
German spokesmen, despite their preoccupation in Austria, 
were doing their best to encourage the well-informed pessi- 
mists to take the gloomiest view. Dr. Goebbels, for instance, 
whose duty it is to “ tell the world,” on June 21st celebrated 
the summer solstice by a speech in the Olympic Stadium, 
whence he announced for the enlightenment of all whom it 
might concern that “ we will not look on much longer while 
three and a half million Germans are maltreated. We saw in 
Austria that one race cannot be separated into two countries, 
and we shall soon see it somewhere else.” 

Could the gift of tongues formulate a clearer intimation 
that Germany was about to annex the Sudetenland? But 
despite Dr. Goebbels, despite the learned pessimists, despite 
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the lack of any constructive pacifist impulse on the part of 
any government in Europe, the good news momentarily out- 
weighed the bad, and the peoples of Europe decided to throw 
off their forebodings and to indulge a sense of security and 
peace. The London and New York Stock Exchanges staged 
a sort of boom. In New York at any rate there was a genuine 
outburst of buying. In London the normal circumstance that 
prices must be put up on this side in sympathy with what 
happens in New York was further helped by the action of 
jobbers who as an original measure of their own put up prices 
against the hordes of bears who began running to cover. 
Independently, however, of its intrinsic value the upward 
movement in Throgmorton Street and Wall Street did sym- 
bolise a better political feeling. 

It is one of the increasing causes of surprise to the plain 
people that the resources of government are so poor when the 
matter in hand is the preservation of peace. Governments 
the world over are deadly in their efficiency when they con- 
duct a war. Their courage is boundless. Their energy is in- 
exhaustible. They exhale noble sentiment. They appeal with 
confidence and with overwhelming success to the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is ready to yield up life itself in the cause. 
But if peace, not war, be the object, what government in 
Europe would make any real sacrifice to achieve it ? Would 
any British Government even contemplate the surrender of 
a single colony rather than face a devastating war ? Any man 
who talks of peace, and who is prepared to pay the price of 
peace, is dubbed a “ defeatist.” That word itself has no 
meaning, but it is intended, and is understood, to convey a 
stigma of cowardice. Any fool, on the other hand, who 
clamours for war receives the wildest approbation of his 
fellows. At a recent “ panel debate” held at the English 
Speaking Union before a large audience five men debated 
British foreign policy. One of them, who happened to be in 
a minority of one, argued that if you do not have war, you 
must have peace, and if you want peace you must pay the 
price; that in the case of Britain and Germany, where 
Britain owns about one quarter of the globe, and Germany 
has no colonies at all, the obvious thing was for Britain to 
surrender colonies to Germany. The chairman later referred 
to that argument, obviously without feeling any suspicion 
that his description might be challenged, as “ defeatism.” 
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At the present moment the governments of Europe are not 
only arming against each other. They believe war with each 
other to be inevitable. They are prepared to face any sacrifice 
in money, liberty and human life to make their country 
“strong.” With the single exception of Mr. Chamberlain, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, no responsible head of any 
government in Europe has argued the case for peace, or 
claimed that the price to be paid for peace is preferable to the 
price that would inevitably be paid for war. Yet even Mr. 
Chamberlain has never suggested that the British Govern- 
ment should offer any colonial satisfaction to Germany as 
part of the price for peace. There are five men in Europe 
to-day who wield great, perhaps decisive, power, in the issue 
of peace or war that may be joined at any moment. They 
are Mr. Chamberlain, M. Daladier, Herr Hitler, Signor 
Mussolini and Dr. HodZa. Around them are the millions of 
people who will pay the price if they fail to realise their pro- 
fessed desire to keep the peace. Each of the five in fact pro- 
fesses his desire for peace. Yet each of them devotes his main 
energy to preparing for war. Not one of them has dared 
openly to make a suggestion whereby the potential cause of 
war may be removed. Mr. Chamberlain, it is true, in his 
speech of March 24th last, made this tentative remark : “ His 
Majesty’s Government do not differ from those who feel that 
the increase of armaments alone is no sure guarantee for 
peace. They earnestly hope that it may yet be possible to 
arrive at a reasonable balance of armaments by agreement 
rather than by force and unlimited competition.” Yet it is 
arguable that disarmament is a symptom of good international 
relations rather than an objective end of diplomacy. Mr. 
Chamberlain did not suggest a means to an agreement with 
Germany. And not one of the other four—not M. Daladier, 
nor Herr Hitler, nor Signor Mussolini nor Dr. HodZa took the 
slightest public notice of Mr. Chamberlain’s hint about 
disarmament. 

It would seem reasonable to expect that the five men who 
wield power, if they wanted peace, could ensure peace. They 
could severally declare, simply and without reserve, that they 
want peace and publicly state their terms. Yet at the present 
moment, when the possibility of war is the subject of general 
and urgent concern, the governments unanimously refuse to 
disclose their peace terms. One remembers the famous 
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journey of Mr. George Lansbury to Berlin, undertaken a year 
ago with the only object of asking Herr Hitler to state simply 
and openly whether he wanted peace. Herr Hitler could have 
said “ yes.” He did not. Instead he authorised a careful and 
cautious statement for publication, thus : “ Germany will be 
very willing to attend a conference and take part in a unified 
effort to establish economic co-operation and mutual under- 
standing between the nations of the world, if President 
Roosevelt or the head of another great country will take the 
lead in calling such a conference” ; and four days later even 
that statement was modified by an explanation issued from 
the propaganda department of the German Government to 
the effect that Herr Hitler, in offering to take part in the 
conference aforesaid, had only done so on certain conditions, 
which had been verbally added. The chief condition was, that 
Germany could not be drawn into international co-operation 
unless ‘‘ the prospects of success were present.” 

We were therefore presented at the beginning of July this 
year with the spectacle of a unanimous refusal on the part of 
governments to call each other’s bluff and to plead openly 
for peace, and on the other hand of a unanimous movement 
on the part of public opinion in the several countries to forget 
the threatened war and to assume that it was to be peace. 
There was this to be said for the well-informed people, that 
the consistent and cumulative testimony of the foreign 
diplomatic representatives in Berlin—whose testimony could 
not be ignored—was to the effect that the entire technical 
organisation in Germany was now concentrated on an in- 
tensive preparation for the complete destruction of Czecho- 
slovakia, to be carried out whenever Herr Hitler should give 
the word. Information from that source in the second week 
of July established the fact that Germany was now producing 
aeroplanes at the rate of 400 a month. In their varying degrees 
the other European Great Powers were doing the same sort 
of thing. They were all hurrying to get ready for a war they 
none of them wanted nor could justify. 


SPAIN AND Europe. 


The new phase of general European feeling about Spain 
dates from the signature of the Anglo-Italian Agreement on 
April 16th last. At the beginning of May it looked probable 
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that a Franco-Italian Agreement would follow upon its heels. 
But whereas Great Britain had attempted and had in fact 
succeeded in keeping clear of the main Spanish complications, 
France was a little too near the scene, and was in fact one of 
the four non-Spanish Powers which had been drawn into 
direct or indirect participation in the conflict. The effect of 
that circumstance became soon apparent. The Franco- 
Italian negotiations, conducted in Rome by M. Blondel, 
French Chargé d’Affaires, and Count Ciano, Italian F oreign 
Minister, were in due course brought to a standstill. Signor 
Mussolini, with his accustomed realism, made public confession 
of the difficulty. Speaking at Genoa on May 14th he declared : 
“In one extremely vital matter we stand on opposite sides of 
the barricade. Their desire is for the victory of Barcelona ; we 
on the other hand want Franco to win.” During May, there- 
fore, Spain was still as decisive a stumbling-block to European 
pacification as it had been at any time during the two years 
of war. 

In the third week of May, M. Corbin, the French Ambas- 
sador, in an attempt to ease the way to a détente over Spain, 
made an important offer to Lord Plymouth, Chairman of the 
Non-Intervention Committee. What he offered was to accept, 
on behalf of the French Government, a system of control over 
the French frontier for a period of thirty or even forty days 
immediately after the counting of the foreign troops in Spain 
had begun. (The counting of the foreign effectives engaged 
on the two sides was the first step that would be taken if the 
British proposal, now many months old, for a scheme of 
evacuation were accepted.) M. Corbin’s offer constituted a 
real gesture of conciliation to the Italians. He made the con- 
dition that the existing scheme of sea control be strengthened, 
and that the counting commission when it reached Spain 
should not waste time. Italy’s complaint had been that Red 
reinforcements had lately poured into Spain over the French 
frontier in defiance of the Roman conversations and with the 
effect of prolonging the war. France denied that charge ; but 
at the same time took an initiative to reassure Rome. 

Indeed it was clear that France, too, had profound cause 
for anxiety. It happened that the main French war industries 
had of late years been transferred to the south of France, to 
within a hundred miles of the Spanish frontier. Nam sua res 
agitur . . . Moreover, in the prevailing phase of diplomatic 
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unrest, France had now three frontiers to watch : the German, 
the Italian and the Spanish. No country had a greater interest 
than France in a Spanish settlement. Emboldened by what 
M. Corbin said to him, Lord Plymouth called a meeting of the 
Chairman’s sub-committee for May 26th. In advance of that 
meeting he informed Dr. von Dirksen, the new German Am- 
bassador, Signor Crolla, the Italian Counsellor and Chargé 
d’Affaires acting in the absence of Count Grandi, and Mr. 
Kagan, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, of the substance of 
M. Corbin’s offer (May 20th). The British Government 
decided to endorse the French offer and to present it to the 
committee as an Anglo-French proposal. The new hope was 
found to be justified to the extent that when the sub-com- 
mittee met on May 26th the atmosphere, so far at any rate as 
Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy were concerned, 
appeared to be so much improved that two further meetings 
were arranged for the following week to appoint the members 
of the actual commission which was to go out and count the 
volunteers. The scheme was that a commission of six men 
should go out and should then divide into two teams of three 
men. One team should go to each of the belligerent sides in 
Spain, one man being detailed to act as liaison with the third 
man of the other team. It is true that the prospect of the 
commission’s practical usefulness was a little obscure. It did 
not make much sense to imagine two men wandering about 
in the fighting lines counting the number of Italians, Germans, 
Russians or Frenchmen engaged in the fighting. Besides, the 
troops could easily be assigned Spanish names for the occasion. 
And were the commissioners to embark upon an investigation 
of pedigrees, what time the subjects of the investigation were 
engaged in battle? Obviously the commissioners could not 
be expected to attempt anything beyond applying to the 
respective authorities at Burgos and at Barcelona and asking 
to see their pay-lists or other documentary evidence about the 
troops at their disposal. And even such a proceeding would be 
wholly conditioned by the good faith of Burgos and Barcelona. 
Pay-lists could be extemporised ad hoc. What it amounted to 
was this, that the commissioners would merely have to ask 
the respective authorities to provide them with the figures 
they wanted. 

The meeting of the sub-committee held on May 26th, 
though it provided evidence of the willingness on the part of 
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four Powers to reach some sort of an understanding, did not 
yield any evidence that Russia yet had weakened in her 
determination to defeat every proposal for conciliation. Mr. 
Kagan’s attitude was the more formidable because the recent 
reinforcement of the Spanish Republicans and the recently 
increased stubbornness of the Republican defence made it 
impossible to hope that there could be any early settlement 
of the war in the military sense. 

It happened at that very time that General Franco’s tactic 
was extended to include the bombing from the air of what are 
called “ open towns.” During the last week of May and the 
first week of June the coast towns of Republican Spain were 
constantly bombed by Nationalist aeroplanes. The feeling 
thereby aroused was such that Mr. Butler, Under-Secretary 
of State, announced in the House of Commons on June 3rd 
that. the British Government proposed to invite “ certain 
foreign Governments in no way identified with either of the 
contending parties in Spain” (which formula excluded Russia, 
Italy, Germany and France) to provide the members of a 
commission whose duty it would be to visit the scene of 
“open towns ” that had been bombed, to make a report of 
what they found, including an estimate of how far the bom- 
bardment could be justified by the existence of “ military 
objectives,” and to publish their findings in the hope that 
world opinion, thus informed, would bring pressure to bear 
upon those who sanctioned such methods of warfare. Sir 
Robert Hodgson, British Agent in Burgos, was at the same 
time instructed to protest to the Nationalist Government 
against the bombing of “ defenceless civilians.” The Nation- 
alist argument was that the constant stream of war material 
from France and Russia to the Republican ports had made 
those ports a legitimate war objective. The old, old question 
was raised of “ humanising” war. Can war be humanised, 
except by stopping it? Does it even make sense to talk of 
conducting war in a humane manner? Is it more human to 
kill the women and children along with their menfolk or to 
ensure that the women and children shall go on living without 
their menfolk ? As much nonsense is talked about humanising 
war as about any other human perversity. Moreover, on the 
strictly technical plane it was arguable, and there were those 
who argued, that the objective of war is to break the enemy. 
When Germany was defeated in 1918 her women starved. 
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Is it better for a woman to starve to death and to see her 
children starve to death or for women and children to be 
killed instantaneously ? There were those also who argued 
that “ military ” objectives could not be differentiated from 
“non-military ” objectives, partly because areas protected 
as non-military could, and certainly would, be abused in that 
sense, and partly because the differentiation between civilians 
and combatants so far as the horrors of war are concerned is 
largely a matter of imagination, and in practice it is always 
the imagination of the male civilian (for instance of govern- 
ments) that tends to be excited in this matter. Those who 
sympathised with General Franco’s cause protested that the 
entry of sea-borne supplies to the Republican ports anyhow 
excluded those ports from the category of “ open towns,” 
even if the sacrosanctity of open towns be accepted in 
principle. None the less the British Government launched 
its humanising proposal. The prospect thereby took shape 
that two commissions might be going out to Spain at the same 
time. The counting commission was brought nearer as a 
probability by the fact that when the sub-committee met on 
June znd, the Russian representative, for the first time since 
the war started in Spain, showed a disposition to agree to the 
proposed British scheme for the evacuation of foreign troops. 

But the Nationalist bombing of Republican ports was 
prosecuted with such vigour that something like an emergency 
developed within the British Cabinet. British ships and other 
ships flying the British flag were among the casualties. The 
Government was in this dilemma, that on one hand it is the 
duty of British Governments to protect British life and 
property abroad and, on the other hand, it is an even more 
solemn duty not to plunge the country into war. In this case 
three categories of ships were concerned: the normal British 
trading ships, the additional British ships engaged for the 
high profits commensurate with the risks, and the bogus 
British ships owned and manned by non-British interests, but 
flying the British flag. The baffling nature of the dilemma 
was made clear when Mr. Chamberlain addressed the House 
of Commons on June 14th, as the following passages from his 
speech will show: “. . . Faced with a situation which has 
arisen out of the development of military aircraft and is 
without precedent in previous experience, His Majesty’s 
Government have given earnest consideration to the question 
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of what action, if any, they could take which would be likely 
to give protection to British shipping without reversing their 
declared policy of non-intervention. . . . The present attacks 
are made by aircraft while the shipping is in port, and conse- 
quently protection could only be afforded by stationing anti- 
aircraft guns on land, or warships in or near the port. Since 
it is impossible to tell whether any aeroplane is intending 
to attack a British ship until the attack is delivered, and since 
to wait until the attack had been delivered would be to 
deprive the defence of any useful effect, it follows that fire 
would have to be opened on all approaching aircraft. Action 
of this kind would obviously constitute participation in the 
defence of the port and would amount to direct intervention 
in the civil war. . .. Two proposals have been made which, if 
found practicable, may go some way in the desired direction. 
The first is for the provision of safety zones for shipping in 
certain harbours, and although this proposal presents con- 
siderable difficulties, it is being actively investigated. The 
second proposal was received by His Majesty’s Government 
from the Burgos authorities, and is to the effect that a port in 
Spanish Government territory should be selected outside the 
zone of military operations for the use of British merchant 
ships, which could enter and leave it unhindered. The Burgos 
authorities desire to make it a condition that the port should 
not be used for the purpose of supplying the Spanish Govern- 
ment with munitions or certain other commodities, and they 
therefore propose the appointment of international com- 
missioners who would be in a position to guarantee that no 
such commodities were carried in ships using the port. The 
selection of such a port or ports would mean that British 
ships entering it under these conditions would be free from 
the risk of bombardment. There are certain obvious difh- 
culties about this suggestion. It depends for one thing upon 
an agreed understanding of what the commodities in question 
should be, while its effectiveness would clearly be impaired 
unless ports in both portions of the territory held by the 
Spanish Government were allotted for the purpose indicated. 
Apart from these specific proposals for safety zones and the 
establishment of a neutral port or ports, the result of the 
further and detailed examination made by His Majesty’s 
Government has been to show that effective protection cannot 
be guaranteed to ships trading with ports in the war zone 
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while they are in territorial waters unless this country is 
prepared to take an active part in the hostilities. In the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government they would not be 
justified in recommending such a course, which might well 
result in the spread of the conflict far beyond its present 
limits. They must therefore repeat the warning they have 
already given to British shipping on November 28th and 29th 
last, that while they will continue to afford protection as 
hitherto to ships on the high seas, ships entering ports which 
are liable at any time to be the object of military operations 
and attack must do so at their own risk.” 

It became known in the second half of June that Norway 
and Sweden had agreed to be represented on the commission 
proposed by the British Government on June 3rd; but that 
the United States, the only other country invited, had inti- 
mated its unwillingness as yet to decide whether to accept or 
not. That intimation being interpreted as a polite refusal, 
the fact had to be accepted that the commission would be 
constituted as an Anglo-Norwegian-Swedish enterprise. The 
crowning achievement of the Non-Intervention Committee 
was reached on July 5th, when a plenary meeting, representa- 
tive of twenty-six nations, held in the Locarno Room of the 
British Foreign Office, recorded unanimous and complete 
agreement on the British plan for the evacuation of foreign 
troops from Spain. It then remained for the plan to be sub- 
mitted for acceptance to the two parties in Spain. There still 
remained certain obstacles to be negotiated in the future, even 
if the plan were put into operation by the consent of Burgos 
and Barcelona. But for the first time since the Spanish war 
started two summers ago the five non-Spanish Great Powers 
—Russia, Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain—were 
agreed on a plan for localising the conflict. The full scheme 
was expected to cost some {2,000,000 to carry through. The 
British share of the cost was expected to amount to half a 
million sterling. 

Grorce GLascow. 
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EUROPE, SINCE THE: WAR.* 


No British scholar knows more about post-war Europe 
than Professor Seton-Watson, whose latest book should be 
diligently studied at home and abroad. There is solid learning 
in every chapter, but it is lightly borne and there is not a dull 
page from beginning to end. Like the rest of us, he detests 
the theory and practice of totalitarianism ; yet he recognises 
the strength of its appeal to millions who have inherited a 
tradition and lived through experiences differing widely from 
our own, What he describes as his extreme outspokenness is 
due to his conviction that the fate of the British Common- 
wealth, and with it the fate of free institutions throughout 
the world, is in the balance. How we have reached this 
predicament, what mistakes in policy have been made by 
the victors in the world war, what can be done to avert 
another catastrophe—these are among the themes of a 
dramatic narrative. 

A careful study of the principles of pre-war British states- 
manship is followed by a brief sketch of our policy during the 
struggle and a detailed analysis of the peace settlement. To 
call the Treaty of Versailles a Carthaginian peace seems to 
our author grotesquely inaccurate, for Carthage disappeared 

* Europe and the Dictators. By R. W. Seton-Watson. Cambridge University 
Press. 128. 6d. 
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for ever after her defeat. Yet, though he gives its makers 
rather higher marks than some other examiners, he complains 
that five mistakes were made—the refusal of oral discussion, 
linking up of the Covenant with the treaties, the charge of 
exclusive war-guilt, the thesis of Germany’s unfitness to 
possess colonies, and the severity of the economic clauses. 
It will be noted that the redistribution of frontiers in Europe 
is not on the list, for the author believes the ethnic principle 
to have been on the whole loyally carried out. 

If costly mistakes were made in the Treaty of Versailles, 
it was not the fault of England alone. But we were solely 
responsible for a blunder to which Professor Seton-Watson 
attaches great importance. When America backed out of the 
Treaty of Guarantee signed on the same day as the Treaty 
of Versailles, we had a technical pretext for following suit. 
‘“‘ By not upholding our pledge at all costs, we created in 
France that sense of grievance and insecurity which has 
never left her since that day, and indeed robbed ourselves of 
that restraining influence over Paris which we might have 
asserted to good purpose.” In her craving for security 
France looked elsewhere for allies, without finding any who 
could take the place of England and America. Our excuse, 
such as it is, must be sought in our geographical situation, 
which for centuries has given us a detached outlook and 
dictated an opportunist course exasperating to our Conti- 
nental friends. 

Three massive chapters, together claiming half the volume, 
survey our relations with Russia, Italy and Germany in the 
post-war years. As a democrat the author abhors the ruthless 
autocracies which hold half Europe in their grip, and he is 
free from the temptation to whitewash the Bolshevists which 
afflicts many critics of Hitler and Mussolini. But he realises 
that the peace of the world is not threatened by Russia, and 
he defends the conclusion of the Franco-Russian Pact of 
1935 as the obvious rejoinder to Hitler’s ambitions and 
threats. “If, in face of a rearmed Germany and a highly 
doubtful Italy, Russia could be completely isolated from 
Europe, France would obviously be in a position of extreme 
danger. In a word, the main aim of the pact is to preserve 
that very balance of power in Europe which Hitler professes 
to favour. ... Much as we may detest the methods of 
Moscow, nothing can obscure the fact that at present more 
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than ever the interests of the two countries run parallel, and 
that it is not in the general interest of Europe that Russia 
should be isolated.” 

The chapter on Italy is written with something more nearly 
approaching passion than any other except that on the 
Abyssinian war which forms its natural continuation. “ In 
dealing with Italy and above all with Mussolini we must 
dismiss from our minds every spark of sentiment, every 
historical analogy from the long-vanished era of the Ris- 
orgimento, and must study attentively Machiavelli, and the 
despots and condottieri of the Italian Renaissance. Secondly 
we must realise that the Duce has long had a poor opinion 
of British statesmanship, an opinion confirmed by the ease 
with which he has deceived a long series of distinguished 
Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors. He is now convinced 
that the British nation is emasculated by pacifist doctrine 
and excessive comfort, and threatened by a catastrophic 
decline in man-power. He believes that the British Empire 
is disintegrating, and deliberately aspires to take its place, at 
any rate in the Mediterranean, in Africa and in the Middle 
East.” With Russia under Stalin, adds the author, our inter- 
ests need not collide. With Germany under Hitler a com- 
promise is difficult but by no means impossible. With Italy 
under Mussolini there can be nothing better than armed 
neutrality and perpetual vigilance, for it is useless to hug 
illusions as to his friendship or to trust his word. These 
stinging sentences were written before the Anglo-Italian 
Pact, but we can hardly imagine the author desiring to cancel 
them in consequence of that much criticised experiment. 
Those who have faith in the Duce’s promises should study the 
section of the Abyssinian chapter entitled Broken Pledges, 
which sets forth nine instances of perfidy. 

The chapter on Germany is the longest in the book, for it 
describes not only the policy but the ideology of the ruling 
clique. And it is precisely the ideology of Hitler, Rosenberg, 
Streicher and other sinister figures which fills him with alarm. 
“‘ They are widening the gulf between Germany and Western 
Europe, and consciously, deliberately, trying to train up a 
nation which knows next to nothing of Western institutions, 
or, in so far as it knows them, contemptuously rejects them. 
This cultural cleavage among the nations which totalitarian 
autocracy has brought about is perhaps the gravest of the 
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many dangers which confront unhappy Europe.” A huge note 
of interrogation hangs over the coming weeks, months and 
years. “It is probable that Hitler will continue at intervals 
that policy of bluff which has proved so successful on four 
occasions until at last a point will be reached when it will no 
longer be possible for the other Powers to yield. Then his 
bluff would be called, and war might be upon us suddenly 
and irrevocably. The best hope of conquering this danger is 
for this country to make it quite clear that there are certain 
things which it will not tolerate, and in particular an attempt 
to alter the map of Europe by force. It is doubtless more in 
keeping with the traditional British policy to avoid com- 
mitments made in advance; but present circumstances are 
altogether exceptional, and render essential a greater clarity 
of aim and a courageous lead to the nation.” The difficulty 
of following this advice is that public opinion is deeply 
divided as to where we ought to make a firm stand. 

Where all is good it is difficult to single out any chapter 
for special praise. But certainly no part of the book is more 
helpful than that which discusses the problem of small states 
and national minorities. Professor Seton-Watson moves 
with sure tread through the intricacies of Central and East 
European controversy, for the geography of the contested 
zones is as familiar to him as the historical background. 
Particularly interesting at the present moment is the section 
on the German-Czech frontier. In his opinion the Germans of 
Czechoslovakia have the fewest grievances of all the minorities 
in Europe. The volume concludes with a balanced discussion 
of the war in Spain, a careful survey of the tendencies and 
problems of British policy to-day, and an epilogue on the 
sudden disappearance of Austria, followed by “ the disgusting 
farce of a totalitarian plebiscite.” G. P. G. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ECONOMIC 
jy A lB ao 


The heresies of one generation are the accepted truths of 
the next. Although it may not be quite accurate to say that 
Mr. Hobson’s theory of over-saving and under-consumption 
is now generally accepted by economists yet many would 
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undoubtedly agree that it is an important factor in empha- 
sising and prolonging a trade depression. Mr. Hobson has 
shown in many books which stand to his credit that over- 
Saving is a rational explanation of bad trade which results 
from the excessive inequality of distribution. Quite early in 
his life the author was convinced of what he calls the funda- 
mental “immorality” of a business system in which all 
markets were morally damaged by differences in bargaining 
power, and the settlement of market prices, alike for goods 
and services, by the play of selfish interests. Through the 
whole of his life he has maintained this thesis, and whatever 
modifications of his economic theory may have been made in 
the course of many years of writing and controversy, it is true 
to say that this belief in the social and political injustice of 
such a system has tinged and permeated all his work. Whether 
we are dealing with economics or politics, sociology or human 
welfare, there is the same trend of thought. His own personal 
experience has convinced him that in the main his view is a 
sound one and his hope is that we shall gradually substitute 
human for purely money valuations of costs and utilities. 
The translation is from the quantitative into the qualitative 
in this economy. We have as a matter of fact almost entirely 
dropped the idea of laissez-faire and even the most orthodox 
are now convinced that there must be extended social and 
political reforms. Few men are better fitted to indicate the 
sort of lines upon which we must travel in the future. His life 
both at school and the university, as a student and as a 
lecturer, while it has brought disillusionment, especially as to 
the wisdom of civilised man, has also enabled him “ to see life 
steadily and see it whole.” His wide range of interests and 
his clarity of thought have given him some claim to leader- 
ship in movements for the bettering of the condition of the 
working classes. He speaks and writes with restraint and 
wisdom illustrated in his concluding sentence “ an effective 
operative democracy requires close attention to the inequali- 
ties in men in order that special abilities may be utilised for 
the common welfare.” 

The writer confesses that as a young man he not only 
accepted Mr. Hobson’s heresies but drew inspiration from his 
humanistic attitude. Mr. Hobson also influenced and was 
influenced by men like Edward Carpenter, William Archer, 
H. W. Nevinson, Ramsay MacDonald, Graham Wallas and 
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many others, and his latest but we hope not his last book will 
be read with interest by all his many friends who have not 
finally despaired of human progress and still regard him as a 
faithful exponent of present-day movements. — 


THE CRUMBLING OF EMPIRE.* 


The title given to this important book does not do justice 
to the scope and richness of its contents. For though Dr. 
Bonn is chiefly concerned with showing the facts and forces 
which in his judgment prove that “the age of empire-breaking 
is following the age of empire-making,” his work actually 
contains the fullest and closest study of recent international 
relations, political, economic and cultural, that has yet 
appeared. The past history of many countries supplies light 
upon the methods and motives of the different forms of 
colonial expansion which were the early stages of modern 
Imperialism. How far were the conscious motives, territorial 
agerandisement, commercial gains, power politics, popula- 
tion pressure? Such vital problems are here set forth with 
amazing industry and exactitude. The reader is fed to 
plenitude with statistics showing the relative dependence 
of each country upon outside resources for foods and raw 
materials, and the comparatively small part played by 
colonies in this essential commerce. While particular groups 
of industrial exporters or investors may reap great temporary 
gains from a spirited imperialism which costs their country 
dear in expenses of acquisition and defence, the net advan- 
tages of such colonies or empire are usually quite small as 
compared with the commercial advantages of free relations 
with foreign countries. Unfortunately such relations have lost 
much of their former freedom, in the new age of economic 
restrictions, making towards isolation in all more self- 
sufficing countries and towards commercial conflicts among 
countries dependent upon external supplies for subsistence 
and for the armaments which are the most alarming feature of 
the post-war legacy of national hostility and fear. 

Though Dr. Bonn, as an expert economist, does full 
Justice to the part played by commerce and finance in 
nationalism and imperialism, he recognises that the so-called 
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“‘ Have-not ” peoples, who demand colonies and territorial 
expansion as an economic necessity, are actually motived 
more deeply by considerations of prestige and power. The 
new “Holy Roman Empire” is not likely to prove a 
profitable undertaking. German expansion is not seriously 
concerned with African or other colonies, old or new, but with 
continental dominion. Japan cannot regard China as a place 
for the settlement of her excessive population. “The Japanese 
themselves see it in the light of an anti-colonial movement, 
designed to break the domination of the West over the 
East ” (p. 346). 

The main issue is “ Conquest or Federation.” A close and 
interesting study of recent developments in the British Empire 
favours federation as the true line of advance. The growing 
equality of the federal relation is discussed not only in the 
relations of the Dominions to the mother country and to each 
other, but in the democracy asserting itself in India and the 
coloured colonies. ‘ Colonial co-operation for the purpose of 
liquidating the white man’s burden, honourably and profitably 
to all concerned, is an aim well worth striving for” (p. 423). 
Pacific international co-operation, however, still remains in 
the balance. Fascist and Communist alike believe in force. 
But force, however temporarily successful, inhibits a just 
settlement and willing co-operation. It is possible that 
popular discontent with arbitrary rule and the poverty and 
insecurity it brings, may prove fatal to the continuance of 
dictatorship. But though empires may eventually “ crumble” 
and collapse, we cannot assume that they may not last long 
enough to produce some catastrophic conflict. In his con- 
cluding chapter Dr. Bonn seems to leave this vital question 


open, notwithstanding the title he has given to his book. 
J. A. Hosson. 


ARMIES AND POLITICS. 


In his book 4 History of Militarism,* Dr. Vagts attempts 
the rather grim but interesting essay of rewriting the main 
course of military history, not as a succession of battles in the 
times of war, but as a political and social factor in the times 
of peace. He served throughout the last war, first as private 
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and then as officer, in the German army. He was connected 
as a student of history with certain leading German universities 
until the advent of Herr Hitler persuaded him to leave Ger- 
many. He writes the history of militarism from the Middle 
Ages up to the present day. The book is profusely illustrated, 
and although written in a somewhat gaunt style is full of 
matter that throws light on the processes by which “ mili- 
tarism ” has come so largely to dominate civilised life as we 
know it to-day. ba 

We are given a good definition of what constitutes mili- 
tarism. “ Every war,” writes Dr. Vagts, “is fought, every 
army is maintained in a military way and in a militaristic 
way. The distinction is fundamental and fateful. The military 
way is marked by a primary concentration of men and 
materials on winning specific objectives of power with the 
utmost efficiency, that is, with the least expenditure of blood 
and treasure. It is limited in scope, confined to one function, 
and scientific in its essential qualities. Militarism, on the 
other hand, presents a vast array of customs, interests, 
prestige, actions and thought associated with armies and wars, 
and yet transcending true military purposes. Indeed, mili- 
tarism is so constituted that it may hamper and defeat the 
purposes of the military way. Its influence is unlimited in 
scope. It may permeate all society and become dominant 
over all industry and arts. Rejecting the scientific character 
of the military way, militarism displays the qualities of caste 
and cult, authority and belief.” 

It is indeed a most depressing book, tracing as it does 
through the centuries the sinister spread of what may truly 
be called the cancer of politics. The growth of militarism 
from its heroic days to its present all-pervading omnipotence 
as exemplified in the totalitarian states is revealed with all 
the horrible fascination of a true human tragedy and with a 
scholarly documentation that gives it a sound historical value. 
The life of a soldier, the position he occupies in national 
affairs, is one of the grotesque features of political civilisa- 
tion. In origin and in theory, armies are a means of national 
self-defence ; in effect they are the means of national inse- 
curity and adversity, impartially distributed among friend 
and foe. War and its paradoxes are an essentially religious 
study. Why so hideous an apparent perversity should be an 
equally apparent inevitability, established by the cumulative 
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experience of the human kind, is one of the difficult questions. 
Those who are interested in the philosophical speculation 
thereby excited—and we are all necessarily interested—will 
find in Dr. Vagts’ book the very context of their study. 

G. G. 


THE NEW GERMANY.* 


In Germany Speaks, twenty-one German leaders and ad- 
ministrators have contributed articles upon various phases of 
Nazi activity and policy during the last five years and upon 
her future attitude and aspirations. It is presented as an 
authoritative work, intended to promote in England a better 
understanding and appreciation of the new Germany. Anglo- 
German friendship is one of the great needs of the time and 
any book which can contribute to that end must be welcomed. 
There is no reason to think that this volume temperately ex- 
pressed though not uncritical is not prompted by the sincerest 
intentions. In reading these four hundred pages the public 
cannot fail to be impressed by the magnitude and efficiency 
of the Nazi effort in material development and in recasting 
and energising the Reich, albeit under the ruthless pressure 
of a dictatorial regime. Indeed, it is particularly the Nazi 
method, pursued both in internal and foreign policy, which 
has roused in democratic states the existing antagonism ; and 
unfortunately there is little in this volume to allay such feeling. 

Dr. Franz Giirtner, the Reich Minister of Justice, in an 
article on the administration of justice, remarks that “ the 
National Socialist State is a constitutional State in the best 
sense of the term ” since “‘ law and justice are at the root of 
every activity carried on in the new Germany.” The judges 
who enjoy an “ independent and irremovable status ” are 
given wide powers of punishing acts which are strictly outside 
the criminal code, but which demand punishment “ in pur- 
suance of the general tenor of the law and in accordance with 
healthy national sentiment.” Dr. Giirtner is wrong in treating 
the conferment of such judicial authority as the adoption of an 
English common law principle since in England the judge is 
bound by a rigid system of precedent which has no equivalent 
in Germany. Such wide general powers, however, are not 
inconsistent with the rule of law if the subject’s liberty is 
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determined ultimately by an impartial judicial act. But, 
unhappily, no Habeas Corpus Act exists in the Reich and legal 
judgments may be rendered futile, as in the case of Dr. 
Niemdller, by the arbitrary acts of the secret police, whose 
activities, along with their corollary of concentration camps, 
are ignored by Dr. Giirtner and throughout the volume. 

German propaganda is discussed specifically by Dr. G. 
Kurt Johannsen, who declares that it is “ only directed towards 
the German people.” It is justified as an educational work of 
enlightenment and national solidity and more particularly as 
a necessary antidote against the infusion and reception of 
anti-Nazi ideas, although it is axiomatic in this book that the 
people are unitedly and fervently behind the regime. For 
example, Dr. Hans Blunck argues that lack of a strong press 
opposition is due not to suppression “ but because the con- 
viction of opposition is also lacking.” It is admitted, of course, 
that no attack on the Nazi regime is allowed. Dr. Dietrich, 
the Reich Chief of Press, describes press freedom as “a 
phantom ” which has never existed anywhere, and advances 
the well-known argument that democratic journals are 
shackled to the selfish views of their owners while the fascist 
editor enjoys a greater freedom and responsibility “ within 
the obvious limitations set by the vital interests of the 
nation.” Apart from the press, propaganda admittedly 
impregnates every phase of governmental activity, particu- 
larly among the young. Even so, the impressionable reader 
may well gain a false sense of Nazi tolerance. For example, 
in his valuable account of social policy, Dr. Ley denies that 
“charity work carried on for the benefit of necessitous Jews 
is in any way inferior to that carried on for the rest of the 
population.” While the well-known argument for racial 
purity is urged by Dr. Walter Gross, the known facts of 
Jewish persecution are not unnaturally concealed. It is also 
noticeable that the religious issue, with which the Englishman 
is particularly concerned, is entirely ignored. 

Herr Fritz Reinhardt discusses the reduction of unemploy- 
ment from six million in 1933 to the existing total of one million 
persons, only half of whom are unemployable. In this, public 
works have played an important part, as appears from 
Dr. Todt’s account of the great road-building schemes which 
have aroused international admiration. But no mention is 
made of the huge absorption of labour in the armaments 
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industries. In his chapter on the economic position Dr. 
Schacht attributes the Four Year Plan and autarkist policy 
to foreign currency and trade restrictions. He also treats the 
colonial problem as “ essentially economic,” an attitude 
which is stressed with well-known arguments by General von 
Epp, who also urges a “ legal and moral” claim based on 
the injustice and illegality of the Peace Treaty provisions. 
Without accepting the logic of his argument, it is fair to 
acknowledge that the charge of colonial misgovernment is 
now generally regarded as unsubstantiated. That the colonial 
claim is primarily one of national honour and prestige is 
recognised by Baron von Rheinbaben, who writes on Anglo- 
German relations. Apart from the issue of colonies there is 
no actual divergence between the two countries and he urges 
that lasting friendship may be built upon mutual respect for 
each other’s dignity, strength and efficiency, a joint determina- 
tion to promote understanding and the recognition of mutual 
vital interests. In short, Great Britain should recognise 
Germany’s need for economic expansion and influence in 
Central and South-east Europe and for colonies, and ac- 
knowledge her claim to protect, without interference, the 
culture and rights of German minorities. Such broadly are 
the terms, the writer infers, for the peaceful collaboration and 
appeasement in Europe which Germany ardently desires. 


THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION TO 
CIVILISATION.* 


It is a common habit of modern thought to regard our 
western civilisation as a peculiarly Christian superstructure 
towering impressively upon the foundations of past periods 
and of extinct peoples, but we are forever forgetting (or failing 
to observe) that much of the best of what we have and know 
is not a mere legacy, but the free gift of a yet living people— 
the Jews. Most of us are vaguely aware that Jews carried 
learning through the Dark Ages, and so made the Renaissance 
a practical possibility ; but few of us know how objective a 
part they played, and only the specialist could recite the name 
and fame of the protagonists ; hence Dr. Cecil Roth’s* new 
book is a boon to the general student of European culture, 
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inasmuch as it forms a very complete survey, and is a useful 
guide to further studies. It is astonishing to find how largely 
Jews have figured in the various branches of advance: that 
they were a power behind the Reformation, that they popular- 
ised printing, that they even introduced the handkerchief 
into general use, and further, that without maps made by 
Jews, mathematical instruments invented and constructed 
by them, without their encouragement and capital, Christo- 
pher Columbus, himself most probably the son of Jewish 
parents converted to Christianity, could never have embarked 
on that epoch-making maritime adventure that culminated 
in the discovery of the New World. 

Shakespeare, Dante and Milton, we learn, were not without 
Jewish influences, and the important part the Jews have 
played in the development of art, music, mathematics, 
medicine and astronomy, not to mention philosophy, can 
barely be evaluated. In the sphere of economic, industrial 
and commercial activities, we expect to find Jews largely 
represented, for either better or worse, and it is perhaps sur- 
prising that many altruistic reforms have emanated from 
Jewish capitalists. Dr. Roth disposes in one mordant para- 
graph of that anti-Semitic writer on economics, Sombart ; and 
in the section on finance makes it clear that the financier— 
particularly the Jewish financier—is more closely associated 
with the preservation of peace than the ferment of war. A 
great deal of the beneficial political reform of the last century 
has Jewish conscientious striving behind it ; while in social 
uplift Jews have been both practical and active; indeed the 
“ working man ” to-day has no one but the Jews to thank for 
the decent clothes on his back, and the useful furniture in his 
neat home. 

In this age of “ racial”? myth, when the medieval mania of 
Jew-baiting has once more reared an ugly head, full of poison 
fangs, in Europe, it is reasonable to evaluate the “ Jewish 
contribution in terms of Jews, and not of Judaism alone—by 
taking, that is, into account those contributions made by 
persons of traceable Jewish ancestry, whatever their religious 
affiliations or sympathies” ; hence we find, in days far more 
recent than the “ legendary ” period of the first three Popes, 
that Jews have taken an active part in the establishment of 
Christianity in Europe—to witness, the figures of such per- 
sonages as St. Isidor of Seville, the brothers Ratisbonne who 
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founded the Order of Notre Dame de Sion in 1842, the 
Venerable Francis Mary Paul Libermann, Antoine Frederic 
Ozanam, and last but by no means least, “ General ” Booth, 
of rabbinical appearance, and Salvation Army fame. 

This book, to the making of which there has gone superb 
scholarship, vast knowledge and painstaking research, is 
encyclopedic in content, brilliant in the manner of presenta- 
tion, dignified and restrained. The illustrations are not the 
hackneyed plates that appear in the average book on Jewish 
historic subjects, and the volume should form a valuable 
addition to any library, either private or public, for it does not 
fall within the narrow category of pro-Jewish propaganda— 
though it must provide a wholesome prophylactic for healthy 
minds. 

Juuian Frankiyn. 


THEME DIZeVAL“UNIVERSITIES? 


In the short compass of 375 pages Mr. Schachner describes 
the rise, growth and many-sided development of the medieval 
universities. There is a bibliography of four pages which 
attests the width of his reading, and it is pleasant to know 
that he “ has leaned heavily ” upon Rashdall’s magnum opus. 
He does not characterise Denifle’s book which has revolu- 
tionised many of our conceptions. Width of reading is not 
enough, for we require depth of insight, and here the author 
does not fail us. He might have technically described the 
European universities as taking their beginnings from the 
cathedral schools, and he might easily have lost his way in 
cathedral statutes. Such research would not have been mis- 
spent. The author has given us just enough of it, and has 
pursued the main road without any undue strayings into 
attractive by-paths. The particular origins of such great 
universities as Paris and Bologna are carefully traced, with 
emphasis on the main features in their history. At the same 
time Mr. Schachner never forgets that a university is a home 
of learning, and such scholars as Abélard, Wyclif and Roger 
Bacon are duly set against the background of their generation. 
The author specially brings out the inner meaning of the 
prolonged conflict between Realism and Nominalism. It has 
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often seemed to us that some even of the great Schoolmen 
were scientists who were unaware of the fact. Had there been 
laboratories in their time, they would have surely turned the 
attention they bestowed upon the analysis of words to the no 
less urgent analysis of chemical composition. 

Rosert H. Murray. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A collection of Mr. Winston Churchill’s parliamentary speeches on 
foreign policy and national defence during the past six years has been 
compiled by his son in Arms and the Covenant.* Some forty speeches 
are bound together by the constant reiteration, repeated with growing 
urgency, of arguments for British rearmament. In 1932-3 Mr. Churchill 
was pleading for a policy of detachment by a Britain strongly armed, 
leaving France and her allies as a sufficient counterpoise to any German 
ambitions. British intervention was to be limited to securing the 
removal of Germany’s just grievances. With the rapid growth, how- 
ever, of German strength and her menaces of aggression, Britain must 
not only rearm with the utmost speed, attaining in particular parity 
in the air with Germany, but unite with France and all other threatened 
States under the zegis of the League as a collective body of overwhelm- 
ing strength. Mr. Churchill stresses not the failure of collective action, 
but its necessity as an effective deterrent to German aggression. This 
selection covers not only the broad issues of policy but also the more 
technical questions arising in the method of rearmament, such as Mr. 
Churchill’s insistent appeal for a Ministry of Supply. Apart from their 
propaganda value, these speeches will be read for their prescience, 
dialectical skill and literary composition. 

* * * * * 


Very little is known of Scottish, Welsh and Irish history by the 
English public apart from those events which have impinged upon and 
directly influenced the course of English history. This is, no doubt, due 
largely to the limited scope of history teaching in the schools and to 
the lack of a sound elementary textbook which embraces the whole 
field. The latter, at least, has now been remedied by Professor F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw in his Outlines of the History of the British Isles.t He treats 
side by side and views synoptically the historical development of the 
four territorial divisions of these Islands, pointing out the peculiarities 
of each and their inter-connexions, mutual relationships and influences, 
leading towards convergence and unification, at least in the United 
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Kingdom. This historical sketch is packed with facts lucidly and 
attractively presented and with a minimum of necessary comment. 
Incidentally at a time when some writers are endeavouring to rehabili- 
tate the policy and work of Charles II it is interesting to note that 
Professor Hearnshaw brands that monarch as “‘ both a bad man and 
a bad king” whose “ evil rule” was “offset in some measure” by 
patronage of science and the arts and encouragement of trade and 
colonisation. The author has included lists of books which should 
encourage the reader to further reading and knowledge. 
* * * * * 


In his latest book, English Witnesses of the French Revolution,* Mr. 
J. M. Thompson has published a valuable and interesting selection of 
impressions left by contemporary Englishmen who either enjoyed a first- 
hand knowledge of the events recorded or were in a particularly favour- 
able position to acquire accurate information. For the most part these 
extracts are valuable as factual and objective accounts, although they 
do at times indicate the critical mind of the author. For example, the 
quotations from Tom Paine point to his change from exultation and 
praise to disgust at revolutionary excess. In a prologue covering 
1785-9 Mr. Thompson has included reports of the deep-seated dis- 
contents and oppression in the country and forecasts of revolution by 
men such as Arthur Young and the British diplomats, Lord Dorset 
and Daniel Hailes. The passing traveller might take a more superficial, 
happier view, as Mrs. Thrale did in 1785. ‘“ The French are really a 
contented race of mortals; precluded almost from possibility of ad- 
venture.” Mr. Thompson concludes his symposium with the end of 
The Terror; and among the fifty witnesses and observers included in 
some 150 short passages are, apart from the above, figures such as 
Francis Burdett, William Cobbett, Lord Gower, W. A. Miles, John 
Moore, Edward Rigby, Samuel Rogers, Mrs. Swinburne, Wordsworth, 
and other prominent names. The collection is not, and is not intended 
to be, exhaustive in any way. 

* * * * * 

The story of Ouida’s lifet reads like a novel. To spring from 
the quiet upbringing of an English country town into sudden 
notoriety, won by an excessively romantic imagination and frank- 
ness which amounted to a scandal, points to an “ outsize” charac- 
ter not to be judged by our Island standards. The photograph of 
her at the beginning of this book is of a very clever, interesting face. 
Miss Yvonne ffrench, her biographer, claims for her throughout “ noble 
standards ” and “ intelligent political and social insight.” “ Ouida’s 
books are almost all aimed at weaknesses in the social structure.” .. . 
“ The pill was so successfully gilded that it was never seen to be a pill 
at all.’ Her colossal success brought in due time great wealth, which 


* Basil Blackwell. tos. 6d. net. t Ouida. Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 
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was spent on living in extravagant style in her Italian home, with her 
mother and her numerous dogs around her. The many incidents due to 
her violent, impulsive character and unrestrained actions are told with 
kindly humour. The inaccuracies of spelling and grammar and more 
than all the exaggerations and lack of observation in Ouida’s society 
novels were such that when she took up a serious cause like that of 
the Italian peasants in her book 4 Village Commune the same kind of 
criticism was expressed. In a letter replying to such charges in an 
article in the Conremporary Review in 1881 Ouida gives her views 
on the effects of conscription on home life in Italy. Her passionate love 
of liberty burns through her writings. “ In theory she was almost the 
ideal Liberal.”’ In later life there were many essays from her pen on 
social and political subjects, including a strong attack on The Crisps 
Dictatorship in this Review in 1895. 

Her other great passion was a love of animals, and especially dogs, 
which led her to many efforts in support of the Italian branch of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The pity of it was 
that as money failed and extravagance continued, there was an increase 
of eccentricity and a gradual decline to misery, redeemed to some extent 
by the great kindness of her many friends, but not by gratitude on her 
part. She saw herself always in a heroic light and her pride was too 
great. Though, according to Miss ffrench, her books are still read, the 
“‘ dawning of Edwardianism and the new fashion for realism ” put an 
end to a vogue which nevertheless set succeeding novelists free and has 
opened the way to much modern writing. 

* * * * * 


Mr. R. Gathorne Hardy has written a most instructive book on 
Wild Flowers in Britain* which will encourage in the amateur a prac- 
tical botanical interest without dwelling too deeply upon scientific 
detail. In his choice of flowers Mr. Gathorne Hardy is guided by his 
own predilections, but the ground covered is sufficiently wide for a 
small book of this character. Separate chapters are devoted to wild 
flowers peculiar to river and water meadows, woods, downs, moors, 
mountains and the seaside; a particularly helpful classification for 
roving amateurs. The chapters on grass and orchids are of a more 
specialist character and describe plants which are less generally known. 
The volume is well illustrated, including a large number of admirable 
photographs. 

* Batsford. 8s, 6d. net. 


